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New Ford LTD II 

Now Ford brings you the luxury of the Ford LTD 
in a trimmer, sportier car at a trimmer price. 



FORD LTD n 

FORD DIVISION 


handling, LTD II still gives you six-pas¬ 
senger comfort. 

And even with its mid-size price 
LTD II comes with a long list of 
standard features. Automatic trans¬ 
mission, power steering, V-8 engine, 
power front disc brakes, steel-belted ra- 
dials. And much more. 

Compare LTD II value not only with 
other mid-size cars, but even with 
Chevrolet’s cut down Impala. 

Economy is engineered in. You’ll 
appreciate the way LTD II is designed 
for easy maintenance.The new LTD 11 
incorporates Ford’s rime-tested mainte¬ 
nance improvements with new features 
like the DuraSpark Ignition system. 

Test drive LTD 11 soon at your 
local Ford Dealer. 

F9RD 

When America needs 
a better idea. 

Ford puts it on wheels 


In addition to the full-size 
Ford LTD, Ford now offers LTD’s 
luxurious comfort in a mid-size 
carat a mid-size price. 

Outside, the new trimmer, sportier 
lines of the LTD II set it apart from 
every other mid-size car. 

But step inside and you’ve stepped 
into a world that’s very close to the 
full-size LTD. 

A beautiful new idea. Plush, com¬ 
fortable seats. Tastefully elegant ap¬ 
pointments. The satisfying luxury and 
the high level of workmanship that’s 
become an LTD trademark. 




It marries the quality and comfort 
of an LTD with the sporty flair of 
Mustang ll.The new LTD II gives you 
a ride that’s very close to the legendary 
LTD. Ir uses the same basic kind of 
remarkably smooth riding suspension as 
Ford’s most expensive car. 

Yet even though the new LTD II is 
quiet and solid on the straightaway, its 
trim size means nimble handling and a 
fun-feel for the road that’s surprising in a 
luxurious, comfortable car. 

Roominess is another pleasant 
surprise. While the trimmer size means 
a trimmer mid-size price and nimble 











“IT ALMOST TURNED 
TO DUST” 



A bank loan for an irrigation 
system helped Stanley Segaar 
save his farm. 


Each summer that the 
rains didn’t come drove Stanley 
Segaar nearer to ruin. 

Segaar s farm was saved 
with an irrigation system he 
couldn t afford by himself. The 
money came as a loan arranged 
by his local banker. 

“The place almost 
turned to dust!' says 
Segaar. “But now 


things are so good I even took 
on more help!' 

1 he money that helped 
save Segaar's farm came from 
the bank deposits of people like 
you. And that’s just one example 
of how full-service banks serve 
to get things done. 

Your money in a bank 
checking or savings account 
need 


it, in a safe, convenient place. 
But while it’s there, your bank 
puts it to work. 

By arranging money for 
home mortgage loans, building 
loans, school and hospital 
construction and hundreds of 
other uses, Americas Bankers 
are helping you change 
things for 
the better. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


1 , 5 ' 




Chances are, a family is more apt to be 
affected by the calamity on the right. 


What happened on the right? 

You couldn’t tell if you 
were just driving by. The 
owner died before the 
mortgage was paid. Many 
people aren’t protected 
against this disaster. 

But your Allstate 
Agent has life insurance to 


help pay off the mortgage and 
give your family a debt-free 
home if you die. The cost? 
Low, considering what your 
family is getting. 

The calamity on the left? 
We can insure you against 
that, too, with Allstate 
Homeowners Insurance. 

See your Allstate Agent 


for the Home Protection 
Portfolio. Because your 
family needs both kinds of 
insurance. 

/instate 

You’re in good hands. 


Important news: Allstate now offers a 10% discount on 
Homeowners Insurance in most states for any house fiye years old or less. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 

Allstate Insurance Company. Northbrook, Ill. 
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Match Point 

The bold stroke of a 
soft tip pen—the 
finesse of a ball point, 
Each Cross writing 
instrument is 
masterfully executed 
to complement your 
style. In select and 
precious metals, 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Roy Bongartz says that his fingers have 
been numb for about two months now. 
Still, they seem to have been function¬ 
ing well enough for him to work the 
keys of his typewriter, and the result— 
Bongartz’ profile of bowler Earl Antho¬ 
ny—begins on page 66. 

After interviewing Anthony in Taco¬ 
ma. Wash., Bongartz returned to his 
farmhouse in Foster, R.I. to celebrate 
Christmas with his family. On the 
morning of Dec. 27 he hiked across the 
snowy yard to get down to work in the 
“skunk house,” a one-room hunting 
cabin that smelled decidedly of skunk 
13 years ago, but has more recently 
served as his office. The only heat in the 
12' by 20' room was provided by an old 
wood-burning stove, but it wasn’t long 
before the cabin seemed to warm up 
nicely. A little too nicely. The skunk 
house was afire. Because there was no 
water at hand. Bongartz tried to snuff 


AUTHOR BONGARTZ RISKING HIS TOES 



the blaze with snow. After several inef¬ 
fective minutes, he gave up and called 
the fire department. Then, despite the 
fire, the smoke and frozen fingers. Bon¬ 
gartz dashed back into the burning 
cabin to grab his typewriter and, happi¬ 
ly. his research on Earl Anthony. 

The $100,000 Bowling Machine is 
the 52-year-old Bongartz’ third contri¬ 
bution to Sports Illustrated in the 
past six months. All three articles have 
touched on a favorite theme of his: the 
obsessed person who succeeds. “I am 
fascinated by such people," he says, 
“people who concentrate their entire 
life force on one aim, no matter how bi¬ 
zarre, and succeed.” 

His earlier stories for us were about 
a Cincinnati Reds fan who ended up 
with most of Crosley Field in his back¬ 
yard (Sept. 20, 1976), and a man who 
tramps around forests to record wild¬ 
life sounds (Jan. 3.1977). Now it is An¬ 
thony. who is obsessed with—well, 
with sending a 16-pound ball down a 
60-foot lane to knock over 10 plastic- 
coated maple pins. 

Bongartz’ own obsession is writing. 
“1 have to be writing something all the 
time," he says. "I can’t go anywhere 
without taking notes.” Even on vaca¬ 
tions, a note pad and pencil are the first 
items in the suitcase. 

After living in France for eight years 
and contributing a series of short sto¬ 
ries to The New Yorker , Bongartz re¬ 
turned to his native Rhode Island in 
1963, bought a rundown farmhouse on 
three acres of land and set up shop there 
as a full-time free-lance writer. For a 
while he traveled six months a year fer¬ 
reting out obsessives, but currently he 
seeks them mostly on assignment. 

And now with winter on the wane 
and his fingers on the mend, Bongartz is 
busy with plans for a new office/work¬ 
shop. Plans include neither skunks nor 
wood-burning stoves but, we hope, 
more stories for Sports Illustrated 
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Where others seek mere 
wealth, he searches for 
experience. 

He captures it in his own 
distinct way. 

He smokes for pleasure. 

He gets it from the 
blend of Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos in 
Camel Filters. 



Turkish and 
Domestic Blend 


Do you? 


19 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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by JAY CRONLEY 


PLAY IT AGAIN. SAM. AND YOUR PUPPY 
CAN BE NO. 1 ON THE RETRIEVER CHARTS 

Before listening to the Woodstream Corpo¬ 
ration’s Audio Library tapes about retriever 
training. I did not know a thing about dogs. 
But after applying myself to the basic and ad¬ 
vanced courses—consisting of slightly more 
than an hour and a half of information—I 
was qualified to test the techniques under bat¬ 
tle conditions. I do not have a dog. but I do 
have a father-in-law who had not spoken to 
me since we went fishing and I hooked his 
hat with a purple worm. 

When my wife was in college she dated a 
rugged individual who could tell a greater 
scaup from a lesser at 100 yards on a cloudy 
day. and when this guy was out fishing he 
could tell what was doing the biting by the 
merest twitch of the rod tip. He could fire 
from the hip. chop wood, call turkeys, chew 
tobacco without becoming ill and was not 
afraid of the dark. My wife’s father is also a 


sportsman who hunts and fishes and even 
whittles, and it was his fondest hope that his 
son-in-law would be a guy who once got a 
limit of quail despite having a sprained shoul¬ 
der. or at least somebody who could handle a 
man's drink, straight sauce, without holding 
his nose. When I first met my father-in-law. I 
ordered a banana daiquiri and was coughed 
on. Until 1 memorized much of what is on 
the cassettes, he locked himself in the bed¬ 
room every time we went for a visit. 

The retriever-training tapes and an accom¬ 
panying booklet cast SI9.95. available by mail 
from the Woodstream Corp.. Front & Lo¬ 
cust Street. Lititz. Pa. 17543. and are a must 
for anybody with a pup he hopes to hunt one 
day. Or a father-in-law who thinks his daugh¬ 
ter married a simp. 

The tapes are narrated by Dave Duffcy. 
who is hunting dog editor of Outdoor Life. 
He sounds a touch like John Wayne, espe¬ 
cially when he relates how to teach your dog 
to "hunt 'em out." which means there is a 
"bird out there to cither pick up or bring 
back." Duffey casually but expertly explains 
the training process to a straight man. The les¬ 
sons were recorded at Duffcy’s former train¬ 


ing farm in Neshkoro. Wis. You can hear a 
dog named Charly breathing heavily in the 
background. 

For those who will use the tapes to train a 
dog. the lessons are separated by a beep so 
you can rewind and replay important parts be¬ 
fore going out into the yard with your dog. 
But for those who are interested in regaining 
lost face, you can let the tapes run non-stop 
and absorb the essentials in one sitting. 

The program was so easy to comprehend 
that I went to my father-in-law’s house with¬ 
out notes. As he turned for the bedroom. I 
asked. “How are your dogs?" He has three. 
He looked at me suspiciously. I asked if he 
had gotten the red one to “kennel.” 

The process of kenneling is elucidated on 
Side Two of the pre-field play-training tape. 
You issue the kenneling command when you 
want your dog to get into a confined space. If 
the dog refuses, you pick him up and toss 
him in as you say. "Kennel." 

The first time my faihcr-in-law had showed 
me his dogs. I made the mistake of opening 
the gate of their pen so I could scratch be¬ 
hind the ears of the largest animal. As I 
kneeled and said. "Here doggie." the beast 



won’t bite! 


Gilbey’s Gin in flic frosty 
bottle makes as smooth a 
Martini as expensive 
imported gin. 


Smooth Gil bey’s. 


DISTILLED LONDON 0R» GIN. 80 PROOF. tOOV GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W & A GILBEY. LTD.. DISTR BY NATIONAL OISTlLlERS PRODUCTS CO.. N » C. 









leaped over me and ran off into the woods, 
where it spent the night. There was a lot of 
ground to be made up. 

"Repetition is the key." 5 said. "You have 
to repeat the voice command ‘kennel' even 
when the red dog goes in the front door of 
the house." 

My father-in-law said the dog was kennel¬ 
ing all right, but admitted he was having a lit¬ 
tle trouble getting him to heel. 

I asked how old the dog was. 

"Four months." 

"That might be a little soon to start him." 

“You don't say." 

We went back out in the yard and he put 
the red dog on a leash and walked him around. 
The animal strayed right and my lather-in¬ 
law pulled him steadily back—which is in fla¬ 
grant violation of one of Duffey's rules of play¬ 
training. When a dog fails to heel, you don't 
pull the leash, you give it a sharp tug. 

I scored valuable points and was offered 
some pipe tobacco. Then I became “one of 
the boys" instead of "her husband" when I 
solved a problem with a 2-ycar-old retriever. 
Having been trained to retrieve dummies, the 
animal balked at fetching real birds. 

“You should have dizzied some barn pi¬ 
geons." I said. 

You "dizzy" a barn pigeon by swinging it 
around your head counterclockwise. When 
the bird is put down it doesn't know which 
end is up. and as it staggers around drunk- 
enly the dog can chase it and become famil¬ 
iar with live game before the season. 

I went on to point out why barn pigeons 
were best, answering a question that had been 
asked of Duffey on the tape. “A duck's got a 
pretty sharp beak." I said, quoting the tape, 
“and it can give a dog a good nip. And a 
goose’ll really pound him and you're going to 
have a dog that'll shy." 

"Do tell," my father-in-law said. 

"Same goes for boats." I said. “Once you 
introduce a dog properly, he'll take it from 
there. Don’t ever throw him in the water; coax 
him in.” (When Duffey had been explaining 
that part on the tape, you could hear the dog 
splashing.) 

“You recollect that time when we went 
fishing." my father-in-law said. “You really 
knew that you weren't supposed to hook min¬ 
nows through their hearts, didn't you?" 

"Yeah. I was just kidding around." 

He nodded toward the pickup truck. There 
he offered me a swig of powerful liquid re¬ 
ported to cure chills and straight hair. Then 
he asked me to go fishing again sometime. 

"All I need is a couple of hours' notice.” I 
told him. 

That’s because the Woodstream folks also 
produce a cassette about bass-fishing tech¬ 
niques taught by 1971 BASS Masters Clas¬ 
sic champion Bobby Murray, which runs 60 
minutes. end 



Jack Nicklaus depends upon 
the right equipment to get the 
job done well. The right 
equipment makes the 
difference in many things ... 
yards of difference. 

Murray mowers specialize in 
yards of difference The full 
line of walking mowers, riding 
mowers, tractor mowers and 
tillers reflects significant 
features—sturdy construc¬ 
tion, maneuverability, easy 
maintenance and reliability. 
Good equipment makes yards 
of difference. 


Look for the Jack Nicklaus tag on the full lineol Murray mowers at your dealer's, or write 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD,TENN. 37027 


END 









The new $2984" Colt. 
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11 Very hice, AsfrT" 
"I thoughtit wasyours, MrD." 












Isn’t a Datsun. 

Isn’t aloyota. 

It’s a lot of little Dodge. 


The new Dodge Colt is 
such a lot of car, it's got Mr D 
and Mr. T. confused. Because Colt 
offers you the value you'd expect 
from this import, plus Dodge Colt 
sales and service coast to coast. 

47 MPG highway, 30 
MPG city. Colt will give you 
great mileage, according to EPA 
estimates** Your mileage may 
vary, according to your car's 
condition, equipment, and your 


driving habits. And Dodge Colt 
runs on either regular or 
unleaded gas. 

Looking for a long list 
of standard features? Well 
you get it on all of our 77 Colt 
models. Even our lowest priced 
two-door coupe gives you 
whitewall tires, two reclining 
bucket seats, tinted glass in all 
windows, carpeting, adjustable 
steering column, simulated 
wood-grained instrument panel, 
four-speed manual transmission, 
quiet sound insulation, trip 
odometer, locking gas cap, and 
electric rear window defroster. 


And we offer you an 
optional automatic transmission 
to go with the standard 1.6 liter 
engine. 

So if you’re thinking 
“import’,’ think about Dodge 
Colt. It's not a Datsun. Not a 
Toyota. For $2984, it's a lot of little 
Dodge. See it at your Dodge Colt 
Dealer's. 

•Manufacturer's suggested retail price, 
not including destination charge, taxes, 
title, and options. California prices higher. 
•'Equipped with standard 1.6 liter engine, 
four-speed manual transmission, and 3.31 
rear axle ratio. California mileage lower. 
















ATTENTION 
HEALTH NUTS! 


! he Almond 
People 


California Almond Growers Exchange 
P.0 Box 1768 • Sacramento. CA 95808 


Consider all the nutty ways you can enjoy 
WHOLE NATURAL ALMONDS 


... shelled whole almonds in their brown skins, fresh 
and crisp from The Almond People." 


JOGGERS whole natural almonds are good to 
nibble by the handful after you finish your laps. 


TENNIS PLAYERS roast and salt a batch of 
whole natural almonds to munch between sets. 


BICYCLISTS almonds are great in morning 
granola and a good stick-to-your-ribs snack on trips. 


HIKERS . never leave home without Almunch lSMl 
— a trail snack you make with whole natural 
almonds, raisins and other dried fruit. 


WHOLE NATURAL ALMONDS 

one of seven snack nuts from 



SCORE CARD 

Edited by SARAH PILEGGI 


DEFINITION 

Niki Lauda, the race driver, was given 
the Victoria Sporting Club's Internation¬ 
al Award for Valour in Sport at Lon¬ 
don's Guildhall recently, and in ac¬ 
cepting the award Lauda made some per¬ 
ceptive observations about bravery in 
driving. 

“There are two elements that make up 
valor,” he said. “One is skill, expertness. 
The other is dashing personal courage. 
Of course, the dashing personal courage 
is more spectacular. It may be that the 
award has been given to me chiefly be¬ 
cause of the impression I gave of flaunt¬ 
ing such gallantry. If so. I am afraid it is 
based on a misunderstanding. 

“In my career, skill and practice have 
always outweighed personal courage by 
far. Practice makes perfect. Perfection 
permits you to push the limits of your 
performance beyond the point at which 
others either pull out or skirt disaster. 
As long as you don't exceed the limits, 
you are normally safe. Driving in safety 
does not call for outstanding courage." 

BIG DAY IN BAGHDAD 

On a slow news day in San Francisco 
last week, our man on the spot. Ron Fim- 
rite. was searching the streets for a story 
when he stumbled upon the First Inter¬ 
national Penny Pitching Contest on the 
sidewalk outside the Washington Square 
Bar & Grill. Among the participants were 
Chub Feeney, president of the National 
League: Conni Venturi, former wife of 
golfer Ken Venturi: Steven Weed, for¬ 
mer friend of Patty Hearst; Joan Hitch¬ 
cock. former friend of John F. Kennedy 
(she is writing a book about it): and Ce- 
drick Hardman, the 49ers' former All- 
Pro defensive end. 

The winner was not a former anything. 
He was vice squad cop Chris Sullivan, 
who took his $100 prize across the square 
to a bar called Powell's and spent it all 
there because the Washington Square 
B. & G. was too crowded. 

Later the same slow day Si’s legman 
legged it across a couple of hills to the 


Temple Bar on Tillman Place where a 
liar’s-dice tournament was under way. 
Liar's dice is a bar game, popular in San 
Francisco, that requires a modicum of 
skill, unlike its nearest rival, boss dice, 
which requires no skill at all. just a lot 
of loud banging of leather dice cups on 
mahogany. 

Embarrassingly enough, the tourna¬ 
ment was won by Bob Lee, the back-up 
quarterback of the Minnesota Vikings 
and part owner of the sponsoring Tem¬ 
ple Bar. Lee says he had never played 
the game before, which possibly explains 
why he won. 

BRAVE NEW WORLD CUP 

Adriaan Paulen. the new president of the 
International Amateur Athletic Federa¬ 
tion, who in the 1920s was an Olympic 
400- and 800-meter man. paid a visit to 
Washington in January to bring the good 
news that track and field will finally have 
its own world championship. “It is a 
pity," he said, "that the best athletes of 
the world only compete together once 
every four years in the Olympics. Youth, 
in Europe especially, is going over to oth¬ 
er sports because it doesn’t have enough 
meetings in track and field." The IAAF 
has come up with a plan to stage bien¬ 
nial “World Cups,” patterned after the 
European Cup, which is held in the years 
between the Olympic Games. The first 
World Cup is scheduled for DOsseldorf. 
West Germany, Sept. 2-4. 

The format of the cup competition is 
unusual: only finals will be held, with one 
athlete in every event from each of the 
eight participating teams. One team will 
come from the U.S.. two others will rep¬ 
resent the top two nations in this sum¬ 
mer's European Cup and the remaining 
five teams will be composed of the best 
athletes from the rest of Europe, the 
Western Hemisphere (outside the U.S.). 
Asia. Africa and Oceania. 

There are obvious weaknesses in the 
plan. For instance. Cuba. Jamaica and 
Trinidad will have to decide who should 
compete in the 100-meter dash from the 


Western Hemisphere—Silvio Leonard. 
Donald Quarrie or Hasely Crawford. 
And in some cases the silver medal will 
go not to the second best in the world in 
a particular event, but to the fourth, 
eighth, or worse. Perhaps only gold med¬ 
als should be awarded. 

Whatever, the prospect of a major in¬ 
ternational athletic event with neither 
medal counts nor national anthems is ex¬ 
hilarating. The World Cup might well 
turn out to be a festival among athletes 
rather than a showdown among nations. 

SMALL-TOWN HORSE MAKES GOOD 

Trusty Time was a buggy horse for an 
Amish farmer near Columbus, Ohio un¬ 
til his tendency to (you'll pardon the ex¬ 
pression) come unglued when confronted 
by trucks on the highway caused his own¬ 



er to make one too many trips to the 
buggy repair shop. 

Last October Trusty Time went first 
to a horse trader and then, for $400. to 
Don Jacobs, a harness horse trainer from 
Mount Sterling. Ohio. Jacobs bought 
the 4-year-old bay gelding for use as a 
saddle horse, but Trusty's speed caught 
the trainer's eye. Trusty was fitted to a 
sulky and soon was pacing in claiming 
races at Lebanon Raceway in Ohio. From 
there he graduated to Northfield Park 
and to date he has had seven wins in 
nine starts, all by two lengths or more. 
His earnings for owner-driver-trainer Ja¬ 
cobs arc more than $5,000. 

Last week Trusty was sold once more, 
this time for $25,000 to a Cleveland man 
who put him in a van and sent him out 
continued 
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on the road again, this time heading for 
New York. Providing Trusty Time can 
cope with taxicabs, his first race in 
the big time will be this Saturday at 
Roosevelt Raceway. 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

Gladys Heldman thinks of everything. 
The foremother of women’s professional 
tennis in America has announced the Li¬ 
onel Cup championship, a four-week cir¬ 
cuit to begin March 14. thereby filling in 
virtually the only remaining space on the 
tennis calendar. 

The Lionel Cup will be open to all 
women players, including Renee Rich¬ 
ards. and its prize money will be $20,000 
a week, most of it put up by the Lionel 
Corporation. Tennis addicts need no 
longer face the prospect of withdrawal 
symptoms between the end of the Vir¬ 
ginia Slims tour and the start of the Eu¬ 
ropean season. Thanks. Mom. 

SECOND-STORY MAN 

From Golf Journal, the publication of 
the United States Golf Association, we 
learn, to our pleasant surprise, that those 
fellows in white shirts and blue armbands 
who make rulings at the Open and the 
Amateur also make rulings while lean¬ 
ing out second-story windows in their 
undershorts. 

Kenneth Gordon of the USGA was 
playing in an invitational tournament last 
fall at the National Golf Links of Amer¬ 
ica at the eastern end of New York's Long 
Island. The National is distinguished for 
being one of the oldest and quietest golf 
clubs in America, and also for an oddity 
in its rules that considers the clubhouse 
an “integral part of the course," not an 
obstruction. 

Gordon had lost his morning match 
and was taking a nap in his room on the 
second floor of the clubhouse when there 
was a knock at the door. Standing out¬ 
side when he opened it were a player 
and his caddie. The player explained that 
his second shot on the par-5 18th hole 
had come to rest on the roof of the club¬ 
house and that the only access to his ball 
was through Gordon’s room. 

Gordon, who knows his rules, showed 
the player and his caddie to the win¬ 
dow and then out onto the roof, where, 
it turned out. the ball was lying in a 
rain gutter. The player turned for ad¬ 
vice to Gordon, who even in his shorts 
and without an armband has an air of 
authority about him. Gordon leaned out 


the window to inspect the situation, his 
ever-present pipe in his teeth, and then 
told the player he could declare the 
ball unplayable (Rule 29-2, The Rules 
of Golf), take a one-stroke penalty and 
drop it within two club-lengths of where 
it lay. 

A rooftop, however, is not an ideal 
spot for a drop. Twice the ball rolled well 
beyond two club-lengths of where it had 
been dropped, so while Gordon watched, 
the player carefully placed the ball where 
it had been dropped the second time 
(Rule 22-2) and pitched it from the roof 
back onto the other integral part of the 
course—grass—where, lying four, he was 
still alive. 

Maybe the player won his match and 
went on to win the tournament. Maybe 
he didn't. But Gordon went back to his 
nap. another job well done. 

NAME OF THE CAME 

Oakland A’s Coach Red Schoendienst 
was in his hometown of Germantown. 
III., being honored on Red Schoendienst 
Day, when he received the following tele¬ 
gram from his new boss. Charlie Finley: 

"Congratulations to you. Red Schoen¬ 
dienst, for the honor of having a base¬ 
ball field named after you. The best I 
have ever done was to have a mule 
named after me—Charlie O. who un¬ 
fortunately passed away Dec. 15. 1976. 

I am now looking for a replacement for 
Charlie O. the mule, and this time it 
will be a jackass, and I assure you he 
will not be named Charlie O. but will 
be named after someone who. in my 
opinion, is a real jackass. I am sure 
your imagination is good enough to iden¬ 
tify this person immediately." 

Let’s see. Could it rhyme with phooey? 

down is UP 

Athletes, as ABC has told us ad nau¬ 
seam. experience either the thrill of vic¬ 
tory or the agony of defeat. The Strat¬ 
ford High School basketball team of 
suburban Houston has just experienced 
the thrill of defeat. 

Because of a split season with sepa¬ 
rate champions in each half. Stratford 
had to lose to Spring Woods High in or¬ 
der to get into a three-way playoff for 
the District I7-4A championship. 

"It defies explanation." said Coach 
Jerry Kroll. trying to explain, “but any¬ 
way. the team we tied in the first round 
would automatically go to the district 
championship if we won." 


So the Stratford reserves played the 
entire game and that strategy worked. 
They lost 72-45. Only the Stratford fans 
were confused by their role. They sat list¬ 
lessly in the stands, wondering how one 
cheers a team on to defeat. 

"What could we do?" said cheerleader 
John Aven. "We couldn’t very well yell 
Win team, win.' We were hoping they’d 
lose. They had to lose." 

Lose they could, and lose they did. 
Said Stratford reserve Roger McCleary. 
presumably with a straight face. “We 
knew we had to lose and we did it." 

DANKE SCHON 

Natural disasters in the U.S. do not usu¬ 
ally arouse the humanitarian concern of 
the rest of the world. We appear able to 
handle our own floods, droughts and 
earthquakes without help. 

But this year our terrible winter has 
touched the hearts of the people of West 
Berlin, who have known their share of 
bad winters, and under the auspices of 
the German Red Cross $514,000 in aid 
to America has been raised in that city. 
A notable contributor to the fund ($400) 
was Max Schmeling, once the world 
heavyweight champion and the man who 
in 1936 kayoed Joe Louis in the 12th 
round, then in 1938 was destroyed by 
Louis in the first round. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Don Buse. Indiana guard who leads the 
NBA in assists, on how he learned his 
trade: "We had George McGinnis at one 
forward and Billy Knight at the other. 
They said. 'Listen, you’re going to have 
to learn how to do something besides 
shoot because we’re going to do all that 
around here.’ " 

• Jim Stinger, basketball coach at 
Philadelphia's Bishop Neumann High 
School, on why his star Center Billy Wal¬ 
ter improved his class standing by 107 
places: "His four little sisters and broth¬ 
ers want him to go away to college so 
they can have his bed." 

• Vitas Gcrulaitis. tennis pro. discussing 
mispronunciations of his name: “Every¬ 
one thinks my name is Jerry Laitis and 
they call me Mr. Laitis. What can you 
do when you have a name that sounds 
like a disease?" 

• Abe Lemons, Texas basketball coach: 

"You can say something to Popes. Kings 
and Presidents, but you can’t talk to 
officials. In the next war, they ought to 
give everybody a whistle.” eno 
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THIS COULD 

BE THE START 


... of something bad. But a little misstep is not going to stop Steve Caul hen. 
who at 16 is the nation's leading money-winning jockey by William Leggett 





THE START continued 


L et’s not put Steve Cauthen on a ped¬ 
estal yet,” Eddie Arcaro said. “The 
hazards of racing lie ahead. If you ride 
enough, you’re going to have spills. They 
can be serious, and everyone reacts dif¬ 
ferently. Some jockeys can’t take the 
physical shocks of injuries." Arcaro 
spoke after Cauthen, racing’s wonder 
child, hit the dust during a mid-Febru¬ 
ary race at Aqueduct. His mount had 
wheeled as it burst from the gate, and 
the apprentice bailed out, landing on his 
feet. Unhurt and unfazed, Cauthen rode 
three winners and went over the SI mil¬ 
lion mark in purse money later that day. 
Last Friday, his winnings now $1.4 mil¬ 
lion, Cauthen once again fell between 
horses as they broke from the Aqueduct 


gate—and once again escaped without a 
bruise. Twenty-seven minutes later he 
was guiding his next winner under the 
finish line. 

Steve Cauthen seems touched by both 
luck and genius, a storybook figure whose 
tale is wholesome, warm and uncom¬ 
plicated. Television would hesitate to 
invent Cauthen. but it certainly cannot 
resist him. Neither can advertisers, who 
are dangling $1 million in contracts 
before him. Nor can book publishers, 
already bidding for the 16-year-old’s 
life story. 

There’s this kid from a tiny town in 
Kentucky. His father is a blacksmith, his 
mother a trainer. Bom during Kentucky 
Derby week, he dreamt of being a jock¬ 
ey and practiced his whipping techniques 
on bales of hay in the family barn. Final¬ 
ly. he got his chance and his first win¬ 
ner. His mother owned the horse and an 


uncle trained it. Naturally, the boy closed 
from last place to win and. sure enough, 
it was the feature race. And as screen¬ 
writers of the 1930s would have it, the 
horse was a gray. 

Steve Cauthen seems to be from a dif¬ 
ferent time, one when people delighted 
in reading about an immigrant's son 
named Stan Musial who came out of Do- _ 
nora. Pa. to win seven batting champi¬ 
onships, or a lad of 18 called Rapid Rob¬ 
ert Feller, who had pitched baseballs to 
his father behind a red bam in Van Me¬ 
ter, Iowa, and then walked off the farm 
into the starting rotation of the Cleve¬ 
land Indians. 

Thus far in 1977 the 5' I", 95-pound 
Cauthen, from Walton, Ky. (pop. 1,800), 
has ridden 132 winners in 51 days at the 
nation’s two most important winter race 
meetings. Aqueduct and Santa Anita. If 
he keeps it up (which is unlikely, as he 



When Franglais stumbled at the gate last Friday at Aqueduct, Cauthen was pitched oft. 




will lose the five-pound apprentice allow¬ 
ance on May 27), Cauthcn would ride 
900 winners this year—and the world 
record for a season is 546. set by Chris 
McCarron in 1974. 

To Cauthen his 17 winners last week 
were nothing spectacular: in one seven- 
day period in early February he had 
24. But his performance was still better 
than that of any other jockey in the coun¬ 
try as he picked up more than $190,000 
in purses, and won his first $75,000 
stakes race. When he rode only one win¬ 
ner on Wednesday The New York Times 
ran a six-column head that read CAt> 
THEN IN DOLDRUMS? RIDES ‘ONLY - ONE 
WINNER AFFER 7 STRAIGHT RACES WITH¬ 
OUT a score. The following day Cau¬ 
then bagged three winners. As he stood 
with his mother in the winner's circle a 
photographer hollered. “Kiss her. Again, 
again, again.” 


Earlier Cauthen had sat with Barbara 
Howar of Who's Who for a long inter¬ 
view at Barn 2 on the Belmont back- 
stretch and heard a man say. “Sound roll 
9, camera 13. take 1.” Cauthen was cold 
and tired, and he put his hands inside 
his jacket. Occasionally he stood and 
stamped his feet. “Steve,” asked Howar, 
“did you learn to cuss back home in 
Walton?" The boy's answer was disarm¬ 
ing. "Please?” he said. As the inter¬ 
view wound down a TV man came over 
to Cauthen's agent, Lenny Goodman. 
“How long will this show run on the air?” 
asked Goodman. “Twelve. 13 minutes." 
said the man. “Millions of viewers. 
Twelve. 13 minutes may not seem like 
much, but do you know how long it is?" 

“It’s long.” said Goodman, “if you got 
your neck at the end of a rope.” 

The agent leaned against a barn door. 
“I know this can’t continue." he said. 


“Nobody rides this many winners. 
Steve's been going to the West Coast to 
ride on Sundays and it has to be hard on 
him. The reason we did it was to let peo¬ 
ple see him, see how good he is. Race- 
trackers have to see things for themselves. 
He wants to ride in the Derby but I'd 
only want him there if he thinks he has 
a chance to be one-two-three.” 

“It isn’t one-two-three that matters." 
said Cauthen. "It's just to be there. It’s 
the Ball. The Big Dance. The Senior 
Prom.” 

The Today Show■ wants Cauthen: so 
do Tonight and Tomorrow, and because 
he is so articulate, one can see why. He 
has already been on Good Morning 
America and the evening news with Bar¬ 
bara Walters. Chancellor-Brinkley and 
Walter Cronkite. Johnny Carson told a 
Tonight Show audience. ”1 want to get 
Steve Cauthen on. We're trying. He's the 
continued 



He bounded up. brushed off his pants and strode on to another win 
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only jockey in the world you can bet on 
to win. place or break out. If he keeps 
going from the finish line to the winner’s 
circle as often as he does, the racetracks 
will have to hire crossing guards.” 

At the end of last week Robert Wuss- 
ler. the president of CBS. said, “If some¬ 
body came into my office trying to sell 
me a series about a kid like Cauthen. I 
know what I'd do. Buy it! Particularly if 
it was produced by Norman Lear. Ac¬ 
tually. I’ve followed Cauthen almost from 
the lime he began riding. He's amazing. 
There's a lot of talk about him in New 
York and Los Angeles, and to a certain 
extent he faces one of the problems that 
thoroughbred racing itself faces in try¬ 
ing to gain exposure in the areas between 
those two cities. But I think he will over¬ 
come that swiftly.” 

While the Cauthen phenomenon is 
hardly two months old. his launching as 
a jockey was well planned, his training 
for success built stone by stone. "The rea¬ 
son people are interested in me." Cau¬ 
then says, “is not for what has been writ¬ 
ten or said about me: it’s because I’ve 
been winning races.” Does the media 
blitz bother him? "At times. Some of the 
people asking questions don’t know 
much about racing, so 1 have to explain 
things to them. But they have their jobs 
to do and I have mine.” Will he be any 
different from countless other apprentice 
jockeys who have flashed like heat light¬ 
ning and ended up broke? "My father is 
a strong man. It would be very hard for 
somebody, even me. to get into his back 
pocket.” Cauthen smiled. Although he 
looks like a kid in a Charles Dickens nov¬ 
el, one cannot imagine him ending up as 
Pip in Great Expectations. 

Cauthen was not always as cherubic 
as he now appears. Trainer Ted Cleve¬ 
land. the boy’s uncle, remembers him as 
an 8-year-old: “He was the meanest and 
rottenest kid in Kentucky. Maybe even 
in the whole Southeastern United States. 
When you saw him coming you had two 
choices. You could bolt everything down 
or get the hell out of his way. But at 
nine he became polite and he’s stayed 
that way.” 

The area around Walton has produced 
many jockeys through the years. Eddie 
Arcaro was born in nearby Cincinnati, 
and Jess Davidson not many miles down 
the Interstate in Manchester, Ky. Arca¬ 


ro was a tough apprentice who admitted 
trying to kill another jockey during a race, 
but a year’s suspension calmed him and 
he went on to become a hero in the sport. 
His “seat” is still regarded as the finest 
among jockeys. On the other hand, Da¬ 
vidson. who led the nation in winners in 
1965, was convicted and sentenced last 
year to six months for conspiracy and 
fraud in connection with a race at Bow¬ 
ie in Maryland. Last week his appeal was 
denied by the Supreme Court and he will 
go to prison shortly. 

Though Arcaro was the most famous 
rider of his generation, Ted Atkinson 
won the jockey championship of New 
York more often (II times). Atkinson, 
60. a literate and sensitive man. has re¬ 
tired to Beaverdam. Va. after serving as 
a steward in Illinois. “When Cauthen left 
River Downs where he set all those track 
records last year,” says Atkinson, refer¬ 
ring to the boy’s 94 winners in 50 days, 
"he came to Arlington Park where I was 
working. What can I say about him ex¬ 
cept that he is sensational. And I use that 
word carefully. 

“He had been riding for only a few 
months when his father came to me and 
asked if I would keep an eye on Steve 
to see if I could find flaws in his style. I 
looked for several days before I could 
find one. He had a tendency to think 
that he could open up at any time and 
steal a race. Most races are stolen in the 
first and last quarter miles rather than 
in between. I explained this to him and 



he took it with grace. People often say 
that one jockey outrides another down 
the stretch but I feel that is a lot of ma- 
larkey. The real work is done much ear¬ 
lier in the running by getting position 
and pacing your mount. Steve Cauthen 
knows how to do this. It is hard to com¬ 
pare the riding styles of different jock¬ 
eys, but Steve Cauthen has the Arcaro 
seat. I should be an expert on that sub¬ 
ject because I saw that seat from be¬ 
hind many, many times. A good rider 
needs instinct and perspective and Steve 
has those two things. He’s the finished 
product now.” 

Like others. Atkinson marvels at the 


Portrait of an artist as a young man with his elders—Bill Shoemaker. 45, and Johnny Longden, 70. 
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Cauther joined David Hartman on "Good Morning America. " Few jockeys are asked for autographs, but Steve gets attention from the schoolboy set 


size of Cauihen’s hands. Some racing 
people say that large hands and feet in¬ 
dicate a boy will start to grow quickly 
and gain weight. “I hope he doesn't,” 
says Atkinson, “but those hands are huge 
for a jockey.” Atkinson. Arcaro and 
Johnny Longden wore size 4/ shoes as 
apprentices. Shoemaker size \/j. Cau- 
then wears size 6. “If Steve encounters 
a weight problem he shouldn’t fight it,” 
Atkinson says. “Too many jockeys have 
killed themselves doing that. But he and 
his father already have an agreement 
that there will be no harsh dieting. The 
father has a tremendous influence on 
the boy." 

Though horseplayers may be pardoned 
if they suspect that Cauthen was born in 
a manger on Christmas Eve, he was no 
unusual babe. He weighed a normal sev¬ 
en pounds, 12 ounces. But his growth 
was subnormal; his 14-year-old brother 
Doug is already 10 pounds heavier. When 
Steve expressed a desire to become a 
jockey. Tex Cauthen suggested his son 
lift weights to increase his strength. The 
boy also does yoga exercises every morn¬ 
ing. “The routine is similar to a ballet 
dancer’s," says Tex. "He keeps his legs 
and arms limber and supple so that he 
can stretch back and hit a horse freely.” 

Tex took his son to several doctors 
when he was 13 to get a reading on po¬ 
tential weight problems. “I was con¬ 
cerned that after all the training he might 
grow six or seven inches and that would 
knock him out of business,” Tex Cau¬ 


then says. “It would be a terrible shock 
to a young man’s system, a very harsh 
thing to swallow after he had set his heart 
on becoming a jockey. But there was no 
way anyone could tell whether or how 
he would grow.” 

Steve appears unconcerned about his 
weight. He took his mother to Sardis in 
mid-Manhattan last Tuesday and dined 
on crab meat in cream, asparagus lips 
and Coca-Cola. He will be one of the 
few athletes to have his caricature put 
on the restaurant’s walls. The next night 
Cauthen passed up a special dinner at an¬ 
other famous New York restaurant. Tav¬ 
ern On The Green, where the salmon 
mousse was decorated with a miniature 
horse, and there was a saddle of lamb 
set on bread to make it look like a real 
saddle, with stirrups cut from eggplant. 
He said he was tired 

Within the next few weeks, the leg¬ 
end of Steve Cauthen should continue 
to grow. On Saturday, March 5 he will 
ride in the $150,000 California Derby at 
Golden Gate near San Francisco, then 
have a mount in the $250,000 Santa Ani¬ 
ta Handicap the following day. That 
Monday he returns to New York to ride, 
after which he flies South to help open 
Hialeah on Tuesday. In the next week 
he will probably find time to sign with Ir¬ 
ving (Swifty) Lazar, the literary and show 
business agent who has handled Ernest 
Hemingway. Humphrey Bogart. Cole 
Porter. Alan Jay Lerner, George S. Kauf¬ 
man and Richard Nixon. 


Lazar, who at 5' 3" is jockey-sized and 
owns horses, met Cauthen at Santa Ani¬ 
ta. “He’s one of a kind.” says Lazar. 
“When will we see another like him? He’s 
going to tell his life story at 16. Maybe 
four hours of a TV special. The endorse¬ 
ment offers pour in daily. They’re in the 
millions. He’s got dignity, poise, percep¬ 
tion. Ninety-five pounds on a horse. On 
the rail, through horses. Fearless. Good- 
looking. There is a dignity about cham¬ 
pions. The chumps don’t have it. The sec¬ 
ond bananas don’t have it. Only the first 
bananas have it.” 

One day late last week a radio was 
blaring in the jockeys’ room at Aque¬ 
duct as Cauthen. surrounded by report¬ 
ers and cameramen, prepared to ride. He 
was impervious to the song being 
played —This Could Be the Start Of 
Something , written by Steve Allen. 

You're lunching at Twenty One and 
watching your diet/ Declining a Char¬ 
lotte Russe, accepting a fig — 

You're up in an aeroplane or dining at 
Sardi’s/Or lying at Malibu alone on the 
sand/You suddenly hear a bell, and right 
away you can tell that This could be the 
start of something big !... 

There's no controlling the unrolling of 
your fate, my friend. / Who knows what ’s 
written in the magic book?... 

©MCMLVl by Rosemeadow Publishing 

Corporation. 322 West 48th Street. 

New York. N Y 

Cauthen excused himself. “I’ve got to go 
to work,” he said. end 
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for years designers have imposed on 
skiers what might be called cold chic — 
you had to wear what the beautiful peo¬ 
ple wore or you weren't comme il faut 
on the slopes. Last week, to find out 
-9/hat skiers are really wearing , SI pho¬ 
tographers visited eight resorts across 
the country. True enough , many folks 
were decked out in the latest one-piece 
racing suits or downy parkas, but not ev- 
has succumbed to the dictates 


pryone 

of fashion. Skiing's really beautiful 
people, as it turns out, are all of us. 





PITTSBURGH FATS 
DODGES A 
SILVER BULLET 


Charged with the possession of cocaine. Stee/er 
Defensive Tackle Ernie Holmes used an indoor 
outhouse to help gain an acquittal in Amarillo 

by Ray Kennedy 


Taking the stand m his own defense. Holmes calmly threw District Attorney 

Tom Curtis lor his first loss after a string of 51 straight drug convictions 


I t was show time in the Texas Panhan¬ 
dle. Or so it seemed when the Pitts¬ 
burgh Steeplers' Ernie Holmes went on 
trial in a crowded Amarillo district court 
last week for “possession of a controlled 
substance, to wit cocaine.” The 6' 3", 
260-pound defensive tackle had been 
nabbed by local cops in a motel rest room 
on January 31. 1976. part of a silver bul¬ 


let containing the drug in his hand. Billed 
as a “simple case of credibility” by 
Holmes’ attorney. Dick McLaughlin, the 
trial began with the lawyers for both sides 
straining the belief of prospective jurors 
by dropping lighthearted asides and hints 
of intrigue, like announcers warming up 
an audience for Who Du You Trust. 
“This is the most boring part." Assistant 
District Attorney Morris Overstreet in¬ 
terjected at one point in the jury selec¬ 
tion. “and 1 can assure you it will get 
much more interesting from this point 
on.” 

To his credit—and occasional exasper¬ 
ation—Judge George E. Dowlen was 
acutely aware that the notoriety of the 
case could create a •‘circus atmosphere." 
and despite the massing of the national 
media and curiosity seekers of all stripes 
(at one stage a poker-faced Amarillo Slim 
joined the gallery), the judge ensured that 
justice was served. 

Still, the three-day trial had its sitcom 
moments, not the least of which was the 
erection of a full-scale replica of the mo¬ 
tel men’s room where Holmes was ar¬ 
rested. Unfolded like a giant Chinese 


puzzle, the mock-up. designed by a local 
architect, so dominated the courtroom 
that the judge and the jurors had to play 
peekaboo while District Attorney Tom 
Curtis hopped onto chairs to raise his 
objections. 

None of this near-slapstick allayed the 
fears of the “dreadnaught of the grid¬ 
iron," as the Amarillo Globe-Times 
characterized Holmes. His career in jeop¬ 
ardy and facing a prison sentence of two 
to 20 years if convicted. Holmes re¬ 
mained visibly distraught through most 
of the proceedings. During breaks, he 
stayed in the courtroom and clutched the 
hand of his pregnant wife Yvonne as he 
reread his favorite passage in the Living 
Bible: "Oh Lord, tight the battles that 
are fighting me.” 

Aside from the issues in the case there 
were imponderables: Could a black man. 
a stranger to the area, get a fair shake 
from a predominantly white jury? And 
how widespread was the feeling about 
drugs as expressed by a local politician 
who preached that marijuana users 
"should not be in jails, but under them”? 

The most threatening prospect of all 



The judge didn't sing "Okie from Muskogee ' 
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to Holmes and his lawyers, though, was 
the dredging up of a 1973 shooting spree 
in which the big lineman, while driving 
aimlessly through eastern Ohio after an 
unsuccessful attempt to reconcile with 
his first wife, began firing at trucks with 
a revolver and a shotgun he used for hunt¬ 
ing. In the ensuing manhunt he aban¬ 
doned his car and wounded a police heli¬ 
copter pilot before being apprehended in 
a wooded area, barefoot, shivering and 
complaining of mental strain. “Three 
trucks tried to drive me off the road, and 
it was all I needed to snap." he said by 
way of explanation. 

Diagnosed as suffering from “acute 
paranoid psychotic decompensation.” 
Holmes pleaded guilty to assault with a 
deadly weapon and was put on proba¬ 
tion for five years. After spending two 
months in a Pittsburgh psychiatric hos¬ 
pital, he pronounced himself “back on 
the bases” and returned to the Steelers. 

Though Holmes' rehabilitation proce¬ 
dures helped reduce his probation to two 
years, he continued to gain attention as 
the result of such seemingly aberrant acts 
as shaving his hair into the shape of an ar¬ 


rowhead—to "point the way,” he said. 
Actually, it was an attempt to compete 
with the colorful nicknames of Steel Cur¬ 
tain cohorts Mean Joe Greene. Mad Dog 
White and Hollywood Bags Greenwood. 
But though he tried for acceptance as Ar¬ 
rowhead Holmes, he was always just 
plain Fats, a voracious eater who gains 
more than 50 pounds and bulges to 315 
in the off-season. 

More recently. Holmes began express¬ 
ing his individuality by talking tough. 
One of his favorite growls is. “I like to 
eat raw meat. It gives me the feeling that 
I’m devouring a w ild animal. It gives me 
a cannibal feeling.” Another Holmes 
theme goes. “I don't think I’m a violent 
person, but sometimes at night when 
we’re on a road trip. I look across at my 
roommate in bed. and I want to throw 
him against the wall.” 

Late on that Saturday night in Jan¬ 
uary 1976. just two weeks after the Steel- 
ers beat the Cowboys in the Super Bowl, 
it was Holmes who was forced to con¬ 
front a wall while being searched by po¬ 
lice in the motel rest room in Amarillo. 
En route to a religious conference in 


Phoenix, he had stopped in Amarillo to 
attend the wedding reception of former 
Steeler Chuck Beatty at a Howard John¬ 
son's motel. Also in attendance were Joe 
Greene. Cedrick Hardman of the San 
Francisco 49ers and Ron Shanklin. a for¬ 
mer Steeler. now with the Chicago Bears. 
"Most of the guys had played their col¬ 
lege football at North Texas State.” re- 

coniinued 



Officer Magee left the evidence on the floor 
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SILVER BULLET continued 


calls Shanklin. an Amarillo resident. "We 
had been telling Ernie for years what 
great parties we had and he finally de¬ 
cided to make this one. Well, it was a 
great party until.. 

Until Holmes went to the men’s room 
adjacent to the Rum Keg Lounge. Mo¬ 
ments later. Holmes says, a young black 
man approached him from the rear and 
asked him to buy a "silver bullet” as a 
souvenir, because he needed money to 
get home. “He kept nagging and pester¬ 
ing me.” Holmes says, "so I gave him 
$20. No sooner had he shoved the bullet 
into my hand then these three guys came 
rushing in. They didn't even stop the 
black kid. He went right out the door. 
They headed right for me and grabbed 
me and started telling me I had cocaine 
on me.” 

Remarkably, after identifying them¬ 
selves as police officers and inspecting 
Holmes’ Super Bowl ring, they gave 
Holmes a business card for the Metro¬ 
politan Intelligence Unit (“Service Thru 
Cooperation"! and told him to call their 
office on Monday morning. “1 could tell 
Ernie was dumbfounded." says Shanklin. 
"He doesn't take dope. He might have al¬ 
ready drunk a fifth of cognac, which he 
likes, but he doesn't play around with 
dope." 

Later, in a 4 a.m. call to lawyer Mc¬ 
Laughlin in Youngstown. Ohio. Holmes 
pleaded. “I’ve been framed. Mr. Mc¬ 
Laughlin. I’ve been framed." 

"Ernie, you've been drinking." Mc¬ 


Laughlin said. “Go to bed and I'll talk to 
you tomorrow." 

Dutifully. Holmes stayed over in Ama¬ 
rillo and reported to Justice of the Peace 
Roy E. Byrd on Monday. As Shanklin re¬ 
members. Byrd announced. “I’m not one 
bit impressed because the defendant is a 
famous football player. I’m going to see 
that this case gets plenty of publicity." 
Then, after instructing his secretary to 
call the local media. Byrd made Holmes 
wait until all the cameramen and report¬ 
ers were assembled before releasing him 
on $ 1.000 bond. “It should be $ 100.000.” 
Byrd said. 

Holmes' original trial date was post¬ 
poned so that he could play for the Steel- 
ers last season, and the State of Texas 
vs. Ernest Lee Holmes was set for last 
Tuesday. The battle lines were drawn. 
“I think it will be a real test of the sys¬ 
tem." Assistant D.A. Overstreet predict¬ 
ed. "I think we’ll find out if special priv¬ 
ileges apply—whether someone is to be 
tried on who they are or on what they've 
done.” 

For his part. Amarillo's Charles Rit- 
tenberry. Holmes’ co-defense attorney, 
took dead aim at the three arresting of¬ 
ficers. "Most people around here don’t 
give the Metro Squad much credibility." 
he said. “They're like the Keystone Kops. 
always staging these big secret raids and 
indicting the wrong people.” 

Indeed, sharing the headlines with the 
Holmes trial last week was another case 
in which three student court reporters 


were suing the Metro Squad for break¬ 
ing into their apartment in the wee hours 
on a supposed drug raid. Though the door 
was unlocked, it was smashed down with 
a sledgehammer and nine undercover 
agents stormed through the apartment, 
breaking a television set and terrorizing 
all with their "Dirty Harry guns." Trou¬ 
ble was. they had the wrong apartment. 

"U goes on all the time." says Dee Mill¬ 
er. a former Potter County (Amarillo 
area) district attorney. "They're just slop¬ 
py policemen. They watch Starsky and 
Hutch too much." 

When the Holmes trial got under way. 
the sight of Judge Dowlen sucking on a 
toothpick and the D.A. chomping on a 
chaw of Brown Mule gave the proceed¬ 
ings a right downhome flavor. Once 
known as the Singing D.A.. Dowlen has 
won drug cases by intoning such lyrics 
as Merle Haggard's Okie from Muskogee 
(“They don’t smoke marijuana in Mus¬ 
kogee") during his closing arguments. 

D.A. Curtis is another breed. “Old 
Tom tries cases the way the Pittsburgh 
Steelers play football." says one attor¬ 
ney. Going into the Holmes trial. Curtis’ 
record for drug convictions was 51 -0. 

The first witness for the state was Ser¬ 
geant Jack Magee. On the night in ques¬ 
tion. Magee testified, he and the other 
two Metro Squad officers "were work¬ 
ing prostitution." Before confronting 
Holmes, he said, they had visited "three 
to six bars attempting to get prostitutes 
to solicit police for sexual purposes. We 
continued 
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The1977 Lincoln Continental. 

Judge any luxury car by this standard. 


Lincoln Continental is a standard 
by which luxury cars are judged. 
Because Lincoln Continental is one 
of the roomiest cars in America, 
giving you all the pleasures of space 
and comfort. 

Because Lincoln Continental is one 
of the most beautiful cars in 
America, from its proud grille to its 
sumptuous interior. 


Because Lincoln Continental offers 
the driver superb handling...and 
offers the passenger a winning 
Lincoln ride. 

Some luxury cars are smaller than 
they were last year. But you’ve got 
your standards. 

We helieve you will find that the 
1977 Lincoln Continental meets 
them. 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION C85y2^> 








MERIT adds MERIT 100's- Enriched Flavor 
breakthrough applied to 100mm length. 


The MERIT breakthrough 
technology that produced a whole new 
taste standard in low tar smoking has 
now been applied to a 100mm cigarette. 

New MERIT 100's. Only 12 mg. tar. 
Yet packed with 'Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. Tobacco fortified with certain 
key flavor-rich ingredients isolated in 
cigarette smoke and proven to deliver 
taste way out of proportion to tar. 

If you smoke but haven’t chosen to 
take advantage of the MERIT 
breakthrough because you prefer a 
longer length cigarette, you’ll be 
interested. 

Kings: 8 mg^tar!* 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec!76 
100’s: 12 mg! ’tar! ’0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Because now you have your MERIT! 
too. Read the test results for yourself. 

Test Data Conclusive 

New 12 mg. tar MERIT 100’s were 
taste-tested against a number of major 
100mm brands rangingfrom 17 mg. to 
19 mg. tar. 

Thousands of smokers were tested. 
The results: overall, they liked the taste 
of MERIT 100’s as much as the higher 
tar 100mm brands tested. 

MERIT and MERIT MENTHOL. 
King Size and new 100’s. 

The taste barrier for low tar smoking 
has been broken again. 

O Philip Morri* Inc. 1977 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 100’s 






MERIT* MERIT MENTHOE. KINGS & 100s. 


MERIT lOO’s 






The new Chrysler 65. 
Sleek underwater design 
that moves you. Fast 


Meet the new Chrysler 65! 
Engineered to be high-perfor¬ 
mance all the way with the 
new Chrysler high-speed 
“Power-Flow'' under¬ 
water drive unit. 

Simply stated. 

"Power-Flow" design 
gives you morespeed. 
Significantly more 
speed without having to 
increase engine horsepower— 
on some hulls, the equivalent 
of up to 10 extra horsepower, 
at speeds over 40 mph. 

"Power-Flow" design was 
developed and perfected in the 


unique computer-controlled 
water tunnel at Bertin 
University in Germany. It's 
now Incorporated into every 
65.105.120 and 135-hp. 
engine Chrysler 
builds. 

The Chrysler 65 has 
the same displacement 
as competitive 
3-cylinder models with 
the simplicity, economy and 
light weight of 2-cylinder 
design. Making the Chrysler 
65 the most powerful 
2-cylinder on water! Plus, 
the 65 features the new 


Chrysler corrosion-protection 
process. 

Check the Yellow Pages 
today for your nearest 
Chrysler outboard dealer. 

Chrysler manufactures an 
entire family of pacesetting 
marine power: inboard, 
outboard, jet and stern drive; 
plus, a complete fleet of 
powerboats, 
sailboats 
and 

accessories. 


A lifetime of engineering. 
For the time of your life. 










SILVER BULLET continued 


just acted like regular people. We played 
pool, danced, ordered a round or two." 

About 11:30 p.m., he said, the trio vis¬ 
ited Howard Johnson’s and immediately 
went to the men’s room. Magee, who was 
the first one in, said, “I saw two colored 
males exchanging what I thought was a 
marijuana cigarette, red, white and blue 
in color. As I approached, the smaller 
man stepped out of view and I saw the 
subject toss something on the floor." It 
was half of the silver bullet, a cocaine 
sniffer, which tests later showed con¬ 
tained 225 milligrams of the drug. When 
he asked Holmes about the bullet, Ma¬ 
gee said, “The subject said. ‘I’m a dealer 
in silver plate. I buy sterling silver all 
the time.’ ” 

Under cross-examination, Magee said 
that he did not find the marijuana cig¬ 
arette. only a rolled-up, red. white and 
blue matchbook cover, which he left on 
the floor. Noting that Magee is taking 
courses in police science, Rittenberry 
asked, “Do you think your instructor 
would be proud of you for leaving that ev¬ 
idence there?” Magee gulped, “No.” 
Later, under oath, the two other Metro 
Squad agents backed off their original 
stories that they, loo, had seen what 
looked like a marijuana cigarette. 

Then came the construction of what 
Curtis called the “indoor outhouse.” Cir¬ 
cling around it, he shouted to the judge 
over one of the walls. “1 just don’t hard¬ 
ly see how we can try a case without a 
courtroom. And we don’t have a court¬ 
room anymore. We’ve got a bathroom.” 

When Holmes took the stand he re¬ 
counted his boyhood on a farm in James¬ 
town, Texas, and his days at Texas South¬ 
ern. He told of his volunteer work at a 
juvenile detention home, and of how two 
years ago he bought his old high school 
and turned it into a youth center and 
how he had been “born again.” During 
a break, the judge allowed. “I’ve been 
watching the jurors and they like Ernie.” 

When the trial resumed. Curtis used a 
replica of the rolled-up matchbook cov¬ 
er to show how it could be used to scoop 
cocaine out of the silver bullet. To 
Holmes, Curtis said, “You were giving a 
snort to someone, weren't you?” Holmes, 
eyes narrowing, said. “No.” “Truth is.” 
said Curtis, “you were so loaded on beer, 
champagne and cocaine, you don’t know 
what happened in that rest room.” 


When Rittenberry summed up the case 
as another example of the “infamous 
Metro Squad in action.” there was laugh¬ 
ter in the courtroom. Accusing the of¬ 
ficers of “lying with scheme and design,” 
drinking on duty, leaving their guns in 
their cars, allowing a suspect to escape 
and failing to mark and pick up evidence, 
he concluded, “Are you proud of your 
Metro unit? Of course not. I think you’re 
ashamed.” Calling the bathroom caper 
“probably the worst drug case ever tried 
in Potter County,” Rittenberry asked the 
jury. “Would you rely on these officers 
in a business deal? Would you base a de¬ 
cision in your life on their word? I am 
asking you not to base a decision of Er¬ 
nie’s life on it.” 

In his closing remarks. Curtis said. 
“Putting the officers on trial is an old 
trick. Rut they’re what keeps the cocaine 
out of men’s rooms. They’re what’s be¬ 
tween the cocaine and you. your kids and 
relatives.” Of Holmes, he said. “You 
heard him say that he thought the silver 
bullet had something to do with the Lone 
Ranger? Can you believe that? You real¬ 
ly think that man in the men’s room was 
trying to get him interested in the Lone 
Ranger? It’s an incredible story, not wor¬ 
thy of this court or anywhere else. 

“From the very beginning it's been 
football, football, football.” Curtis con¬ 
cluded. “They couldn't wait to tell you 
that he played for the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers. But this trial isn’t about football. It’s 
about dope and what threatens you. me 
and every member of the community.” 

After deliberating over a round of Dr. 
Peppers for 80 minutes, the jury returned 
with a verdict of not guilty. “Man. this 
is like 10 Super Bowls!" Holmes ex¬ 
claimed as the courtroom resounded with 
applause and cheers. 

Afterward, one of the arresting offi¬ 
cers. Sergeant Magee, wished Holmes 
well. Curtis extended his congratulations, 
too. Rittenberry concluded. “That jury 
just flat fell in love with Ernie.” Well, 
not exactly. “The way I figured it.” one 
court officer said, "there were a bunch 
of drunk guys in a men’s room one Sat¬ 
urday night and none of them remem¬ 
ber what happened. Big deal.” 

And as Holmes rumbled off in his van, 
he said, “It’s going to be hard for me not 
to be All-Pro this season. I’m going to 
kill everybody on the field.” end 



For character witnesses. Holmes 
imported old teammate Andy Russell (above) 
and Baptist Minister Ira Eshlemen. 
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THE Elieocs Of 

Or are they? This week baseball players 
are in the opening phase of training, 10 days set aside for conditioning when no formal 
exhibition games are scheduled. Nowadays, most teams order their players to come 
to camp in good shape, and many hire special instructors to lead the troops in 
calisthenics. But do the players, with the exception of the pitchers and catchers, really 
need—or even try—to get into finer fettle than golfers? Or as tradition holds, is 
springtime more properly an occasion for them—and their fans—to dispel winter’s 
chill and sharpen their eyes and arms? As the paintings on the following pages show, 
early training is both a laborious and a relaxed time. And as the article on page 37 
reports, that’s the way it has to be to prepare for a season that stretches 162 games. 




ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES McMULLAN 
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EXERCISING SC/HE 
NEW CEEICNS 


Like the crack of bats and the pop of 
balls against leather, the sounds of pant¬ 
ing breaths and creaking bones have al¬ 
ways been part of the spring-training rit¬ 
ual. What is new are the Kung Fu experts, 
the strength and flexibility coaches and 
the Space Age devices that now help ma¬ 
jor-leaguers shape up so they won't have 
to ship out. 

Most of baseball's 26 teams have de¬ 
cided that more than a sharp baiting eye 
and a strong arm is needed to survive 
the 162-game grind. To get the maximum 
from their skills, players must also be co¬ 
ordinated. fluid, mobile and rhythmic. In 
a word, athletic. These days, an infielder 
who botches a ground ball is as likely to 
blame his neuromuscular state as the 
loose webbing in his glove. 

But science has noi yet won everyone 
over. While many clubs are using the lat¬ 
est fitness programs, others still rely on 
the standard calisthenics and a few laps 
around the old ball yard. Among the tra¬ 
ditionalists is Detroit Manager Ralph 
Flouk. who holds to "light exercise and 
going right on to the baseball drills.” 

It is this attitude that has always raised 
so many doubts about the true physical 
condition of baseball players. Even when 
they work out they do not always ap¬ 
pear to be working. They seem to be just 
a bunch of guys lolling around the bat¬ 
ting cage or shagging lazy fly balls in the 
outfield. And the doubts are helped along 
whenever someone like beer-bellied 
Pitcher Mickey Lolich gripes. "The only 
thing running and exercising can do for 
you is make you healthy." 

However, the more progressive teams 
and players have begun to discover the 
relationship between exercise and the ba¬ 
sic skills of the game. Other sports have 
known this for years, of course, but base¬ 
ball has never tended to run loo far too 
fast with a new idea. Just consider the dis¬ 
regard the game has always had for mus¬ 
cles. “We've been old-fashioned about 
using weights." admits White Sox Gen¬ 


eral Manager Roland Hemond. "proba¬ 
bly because we feel they make players 
tighten up and slow their sw ings." 

The success of the world champion 
Reds, who have been sticklers for con¬ 
ditioning. is probably a major reason for 
the change in thinking. "We have four 
objectives in spring training." says Cin¬ 
cinnati Trainer Larry Starr. "First, skill, 
followed by flexibility, endurance and 
strength. Skill is developed in drills that 
emphasize hitting and fielding. Flexibility 
comes through exercises. Endurance 
comes from running, and body strength 
comes from work with our Nautilus 
equipment. The importance of condi¬ 
tioning boils down to one thing being 
able to do your skill at the time it is need¬ 
ed. The stronger, more flexible player will 
be able to avoid injury. He will also be 
able to play nine innings and a 162-gamc 
schedule without fatiguing so quickly." 

Anyone who remembers March as the 
month when players rid themselves of 
winter fat and hangovers might notice 
something else that is new about spring 
training. Today's major-leaguers no long¬ 
er have the luxury of playing themselves 
into shape, because in most cases their 
teams expect them to be in almost peak 
condition before they come to camp. 
Kansas City Manager Whitey Her/og im¬ 
poses a SlOO-a-pound fine on any Royal 
not reporting at a prespecified weight. 
During the winter. Yankee players had 
to follow a rigorous training program and 
report their weight by mail twice a 
month. The Dodgers have been holding 
prespring workouts in Los Angeles for 
years, and Trainer Bill Buhler says. "The 
fellows who participate regularly are just 
about ready to go lOO'Zr when they ar¬ 
rive at Vero Beach." 

Leaving the spare tire back home does 
not necessarily mean a player will have 
it easy. For the Cardinals, the demands 
are even greater when they reach camp. 
The man seeing to that is Walter Eber- 
hardt. a 73-year-old former physical ed¬ 


ucation director at St. Louis University, 
who came out of retirement this year to 
reintroduce an intensive program that the 
club had discontinued in 1972. Under 
Eberhardt. players with special needs get 
special attention. Pitcher Bob Forsch. for 
example, exercises to increase his shoul¬ 
der strength, and Mike Tyson runs 
through agility drills designed to make 
him more nimble at second base. 

Another strong believer in personal¬ 
ized exercises is Paul Lram. flexibility 
coach of the Pirates. Flexibility is impor¬ 
tant. Uram says, because it increases 
speed and agility and protects against 
muscle pulls and strains. "But no one pro¬ 
gram is good for 30 or 40 people." he 
adds. “One player may need more em¬ 
phasis on his flection than on his exten¬ 
sion. another may require work on his 
hamstring, not his quadriceps." 

And you thought it was all batting av¬ 
erages and ERAs? Well. Gus Hoefling, 
conditioning consultant for the Phillies, 
even hopes to increase flexibility through 
Kung Fu movements. 

None of these exercises, drills or pro¬ 
grams are substitutes for well-executed 
baseball fundamentals. And in fairness 
to Lolich. he did w in 215 games before re¬ 
tiring during the off-season. But if they 
can improve a batter's timing or a pitch¬ 
er's arm strength and can cut down 
on muscle pulls and ankle sprains, then 
there must be something worthwhile 
about these new rites of spring. They may 
even be so good that they soon may be 
considered a tradition. 

—Lxkrv KriTH 
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BEING GUIDED TO NEWPORT 
BY A NORTHERN STAR 


Sweden’s entry in the America’s Cup 
this summer is untested, but she has 
a skipper with a world of experience 
by COLES PHINIZY 


W hen measured by the human traits 
that have marked worthy 12-meter 
skippers of the past and present. Pclle 
Petterson. the helmsman and designer of 
the Swedish challenger Sverige . looks like 
a certain winner in his quest for the 
America's Cup this summer. Petterson 
is by nature as meticulous and precise as 
Bill Cox and Gerry Driscoll. He has some 
of the innovative genius of Lowell North 
and some of the broader talent that made 
Bus Mosbacher and Bill Ficker almost 
unbeatable. Like Jim Hardy. Petterson 
is most affable: like Bob Bavier and Ted 
Hood, he is well-contained and unflap¬ 
pable. To stretch the comparison to the 
limit, when Petterson is discussing his 
own shortcomings, he is often as outspo¬ 
ken (though rarely as long-spoken) as Ted 
Turner. the Atlanta fireball who has made 
self-immolation a way of life. 

Despite such endowments, when the 
realities of the moment are considered. 
Petterson's chances of winning the 
America’s Cup shrink considerably. His 
credentials are good, but his timing is 
godawful. He is entering the fray as a nov- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GRAHAM RNLAYSON 

Sverige innovations Skipper Petterson will not 
use a wheel but opt lor a double tiller with a hiking 
stick so he can ride the weather rail, and his winch 
grinders will not hand crank but use pedals 


ice at a time when the arena is already 
crowded with talented and hungry old 
hands. Though it is sport's most lopsid¬ 
ed event, the America's Cup consumes 
many able and devoted men—and this 
summer will set a record. Disregarding 
the failure of all challengers in the past 
107 years, four boats representing three 
different foreign countries will be seek¬ 
ing victory, and between now and late 
summer there will be four very good L.S. 
craft fighting for the honor of defending 
the queer old prize. 

Having tried to take the cup four times 
with four different boats, the Australians 
should be ready to pack it in. but in¬ 
stead they will have two challengers in 
Newport. Although the French lost to 
the Australians in the elimination series 
in 1970 and 1974 in a wood hull called 
France, they will be back with a new 
wood-skinned, aluminum-framed boat. 
France II. 

Some years ago Naval Architect Olin 
Stephens, whose creations have defended 
the cup in five of the six challenges of 
the modern. 12-meter era. noted that any 
designer of a 12-meter boat usually prof¬ 
its from his earlier attempts provided he 
does not stub his toe taking too bold a 
step forward. Therein lies much of the ad¬ 
vantage that the Australians and French 
will have over the Swedish newcomers. 
Their designers have been gnawed by the 
rats of hindsight and are wiser for it. At 
present, the French are reluctant to re¬ 
lease any meaningful data on their new 
hull, which was designed by Andre Mau- 
ric. whose good original hull. France, be¬ 
cause of chaotic management never had 
a chance to show her worth. 

The least promising of Australia’s 
challengers is Crete! II. the old wood boat 
that was not expected to beat France in 
1970 but took four straight and went on 
to make the best showing of any foreign¬ 


er against an American 12-metcr. Her de¬ 
signer. Alan Payne, does not expect that 
she has the stability to do well in heavy 
weather against the newer, lighter alu¬ 
minum hulls, but he has modified her 
above and below water in a dozen mi¬ 
nor ways to improve her in light air. Most 
notably her measured length has been re¬ 
duced to allow more sail area and. al¬ 
though she was never a bobber, her bow 
has been fined to cope with the messy 
water created by the spectator fleet. 

By virtue of several radical depar¬ 
tures—an extreme overall length and a 
lumpy forefoot, to cite two— Southern 
Cross. the hull produced for the 1974 
challenge by Australia's other designer. 
Bob Miller, was supposedly unbeatable 
running and reaching and at least com¬ 
petitive on weather legs. She turned out 
to be barely competitive running and 
reaching and easy to beat to weather. 
Wiser now. Miller has produced a new 
hull, as yet unnamed, that is compara¬ 
tively orthodox. Her keel is long and slen¬ 
der. harking back 10 years: her forefoot 
is unkinked. 

If Pelle Petterson and his Sverige (pro¬ 
nounced Svair-ee-yeh and meaning Swe¬ 
den) get by the Australians and French, 
w hat will be their chances against a Yan¬ 
kee defender? Because of the infrequent 
competition and the variables involved 
in every quest, the America’s Cup is not 
a game that attracts oddsmakers. How¬ 
ever. based on the past performances of 
two old Li.S. hulls that are still active 
and the logical potential of two new ones, 
the Swedes’ chances seem truly dim. As¬ 
suming that the new Enterprise designed 
by Olin Stephens is a dud—a farfetched 
presumption, indeed—and assuming that 
the new Independence by Ted Hood, the 
multifaceted Marblehead man. is no bet¬ 
ter. on the active reserve list the U.S. 
has Courageous, the Stephens boat that 
continued 
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won handily last time out. Backing up 
these three is Intrepid , Stephens’ old 
wood boat that defended the cup in 1967 
and 1970 and almost beat Courageous 
for the honor three years ago. Intrepid 
and Courageous are already bolstering 
the defense effort by serving as trial hors¬ 
es for Enterprise and Independence. 
When you have that sort of bench to 
scrimmage against, you surely are sitting 
pretty. 

Petterson has an easy, boyish way and 
looks much younger than his 44 years, 
but he is not naive. He has never con¬ 
sidered the America’s Cup a challenge 
that one undertakes armed with pebbles 
and a sling. He started early marshaling 
assistance from Volvo. MOlnlycke, SKF. 
Boliden. International Farg and some 50 
other Swedish corporations known for 
their technical achievements. This win¬ 
ter, reviewing his chances at a time when 
things were not going as well as they 
might. Petterson said, “The America’s 
Cup is one of the greater things you can 
try for in yachting. The enthusiasm you 
get watching the boats and imagining 
yourself in one of them attracts you to 
it, but you have to remember that you 
can easily make a fool of yourself. I think 
the boats will be relatively even in per¬ 
formance. I don’t think we lack anything 
as far as rigging and such refinements 
are concerned. I think we are about lev¬ 
el with the Australians and French in our 
sails, but the Americans will have a real 
edge in that department, with Ted Hood 
and Lowell North competing. I have the 
greatest respect for that advantage, and 
we will have to keep working to over¬ 
come it.” 

If Petterson and his Sverige team 
should lift the cup, two unrelated circum¬ 
stances will be largely responsible: I) the 
Great Depression of the ’30s and 2) the 
popularity of the Star boat, the old hard- 
chined class that evolved on Long Island 
Sound shortly after the landing of Co¬ 
lumbus and has persisted around the 
world despite the incursion of slicker de¬ 
signs. If it had not been for the Depres¬ 
sion, Petterson might have been Yankee 
bom, raised in the Midwest and work¬ 
ing now for Evinrude, Harley-Davidson 
or General Motors. Shocking as it may 
seem to die-hard Corinthians, for much 
of his life Petterson. the sailor, has en¬ 
joyed an equal reputation among pow- 
erboaters and, still worse, the motor-car 
crowd. Before he had done any serious 


sailing even in a junior class, he was win¬ 
ning big in soapbox derbies in and about 
Gbteborg where his family was living. 
The external design of Volvo outboards 
and the Volvo Penta outdrive come from 
his drawing board. Before he began pro¬ 
ducing his Maxi line of sailboats for fam¬ 
ily cruising and casual racing, he had cre¬ 
ated several powerboats and the Volvo 
P 1800 quasi-sports car that sold well in 
this country in the ’60s. 

Petterson is a sailor by choice, a stink¬ 
pot and stinkmobile designer by prov¬ 
ocation. In the 1920s his father Helmer 
raced an American brand of motorcycle 
called Excelsior and, restless for greater 
challenge, left Sweden to work in Chi¬ 
cago for the company that made his ma¬ 
chines. By the time he reached these 
shores, the attrition of Excelsior employ¬ 
ees on dirt tracks had been so great that 
he was forbidden to race. Instead, the 
elder Petterson worked his way up to 
head of the racing division. As such, he 
maintained and beefed up not only the 
cycles used on tracks and in hill climbs 
by great drivers like Joe Petrali but also 
those ridden by the Chicago cops against 
the forces of Bugs Moran and Al Ca¬ 
pone. The Excelsiors did fine in hot com¬ 
petition, but the stock Harleys and In¬ 
dian cycles sold better and survived the 
Depression. The scarcity of jobs drove 
Helmer Petterson back to Sweden about 
a year before Pelle was born. 

Spurred by hard times in his home¬ 
land. the elder Petterson developed a 
charcoal-burning converter for automo¬ 
biles. When World War II came, he had 
just what isolated Sweden needed. He 
was subsequently commissioned by Vol¬ 
vo to design a small car. and the result 
was the road-hugging Volvo PV 444 that 
gave Sweden an entree into the U.S. mar¬ 
ket at a time when little, wire-wheeled 
MGs and Volkswagen bugs were over¬ 
running the country. In the late '50s, 
when Volvo wanted to put out a flashy 
sports car. Helmer Petterson slipped an 
unidentified set of Pelle’s sketches in with 
those of established designers. The 
younger Petterson’s proposal was select¬ 
ed over those of the Italian coachwork 
masters Ghia and Frua. 

The novice designer was abetted by 
disciplines learned at the Technical Insti¬ 
tute in Gdteborg and, in the mid-’50s. at 
Pratt Institute in New York City. During 
two years at Pratt. Petterson lived in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant district of Brooklyn. 


then as now largely black ghetto. He did 
little sailing while at Pratt, his first ven¬ 
ture in September of 1955 being the one 
he remembers best. Before most of the 
America's Cup rivals he will meet this 
summer had seen a 12-meter hull, much 
less thought seriously about the class. 
Petterson was invited to help sail one 
from Marblehead. Mass, to New York’s 
City Island, where many of the class have 
been built. It was a bright September 
weekend with a soft wind swinging be¬ 
hind. making it easy going under a baggy 
spinnaker most of the way. through the 
Cape Cod Canal and across the front of 
Aquidneck Island and Narragansett Bay. 
where all the cup races are held. The oc¬ 
casion. though memorable, had no influ¬ 
ence on his present involvement in the 
America's Cup. for which his Swedish 
comrades can give thanks. The old hull on 
which he crewed was Mouette . U.S.-reg¬ 
istered but designed and built in England 
in 1928—a real dodo. 

As one sailmaker recalls. “ Mouette 
had enough stern overhang to swing a 
hammock under. Against today's 12-me¬ 
ter bombs, she’d do about as well as Cle¬ 
opatra’s barge.” 

Petterson started sailing at the age of 
10 at Kullavik on the Kattegat where he 
is now tuning and retuning Sverige. 
From a junior class called Stjarna he 
graduated to the Star class in 1953. The 
Star, which was popular elsewhere in Eu¬ 
rope. had been tried on the Swedish west 
coast in the 1930s but had not caught 
on, many locals feeling that conditions 
on the Kattegat were too extreme for a 
perky hull with such little freeboard. Pet¬ 
terson won the very first Star race he en¬ 
tered—the first held to revive the class 
on the Kattegat. It was a badly tarnished 
victory, although honorable under the 
circumstances. On the final leg of the race 
downwind. Petterson was up front 
roughly even with two rivals; then half a 
mile from the line it suddenly turned into 
no contest at all. He simply flew away 
from the fleet, winning by almost 200 
yards. 

The Star boat is not noted for its down¬ 
wind performance, but it will really move 
if it happens to tick the top of a rock 
and lose its 900-pound keel, as Petter- 
son's hull did. Once safely in port. Pet¬ 
terson hurriedly addressed his rivals. 
“We had better keep this quiet.” he said. 
"If people find out that keels fall off that 
easily in a five-knot wind, we will have 
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killed ihe Star class again." The rest of 
the skippers agreed that Petterson should 
remain the winner of record. As Petter¬ 
son says, "It was a unanimous decision 
made very quietly." 

Over the years Petterson’s devotion to 
the Star class has brought him three 
Swedish, two European and one world 
title as well as two Olympic medals— 
and, as a costly fringe benefit, involve¬ 
ment in the America’s Cup. The list of 
winners and top finishers in the major 
championships of the Star class reads like 
a Who’s Who in the America's Cup. In 
the win. place and show columns of the 
Star honor roll the name Lowell North 
appears so often it forces a yawn, and 
the names of Knapp, Burnham. Buchan, 
Forbes. Ficker. Driscoll. Morgan, Conner 
and other America's Cuppers crop up 
with lesser frequency. Petterson suspects 
that his cup fever is in part a result of 
his repeated contact with rivals already 
suffering from the bug. 

F our years ago something happened 
to the Star class that made him an 
exponent of 12-meters. After he had won 
the silver medal behind David Forbes of 
Australia in the 1972 Olympics, the Star 
boat was taken out of the Games. Pet- 
terson believes, as most top skippers do, 
that because each country is allowed only 
a single entry, an Olympic sailing con¬ 
test is never as meaningful as a world 
championship, but four years ago he fur¬ 
ther realized that the loss of Olympic sta¬ 
tus would take some of the edge off the 
competition in other major events of the 
class. 

“Sadly enough.” he says, "the com¬ 
petitiveness of the Star, especially in Eu¬ 
rope. has a lot to do with the Olympics, 
because Eastern Europeans only sail se¬ 
riously in Olympic classes. We always 
had keen competition from the Russians 
and other Eastern Europeans because 
they had financial aid to push the class, 
even as we do in Scandinavia. Quality 
drops when the Olympics are out. To 
many people that might be O.K.: the Star 
would become a cozier class where you 
meet some of the same old friends, drink 
the same beer and take it more easy. 
Nothing wrong with that kind of sport, 
but if you want hard competition in a 
world championship. Olympic status 
helps." 

Not knowing at the time that the Star 
boat would be only temporarily cashiered 


from the Olympic ranks, Petterson cast 
about for another challenge. He has done 
well in a Soling but felt that class would 
simply offer more of the same. Although 
he designs and sells cruising hulls, ocean 
racing was not his bag. It is not demand¬ 
ing enough tactically for his tastes, and 
there is too much risk of enforced idle¬ 
ness. He remembers sitting for hours and 
hours and hours in one Fastnet Race, be¬ 
calmed off the Scilly Islands, almost with¬ 
in shouting distance of talented rivals. 
Off to port, stuck in the same dead sea 
aboard a handsome French hull was Paul 
Elvstrom, the lord god of smallboat skip¬ 
pers. and a short distance away, equally 
stuck aboard an Italian hull, was Tom 
Blackaller. the Californian who beat Pet¬ 
terson for the Star world title in Laredo. 
Spain in 1974. 

In the design of Sverige Petterson 
stayed on familiar ground, resisting the 
temptation to wander far afield and fall 
in somebody else's pit. “ Sverige is a boat 
for the middle range of conditions." he 
says. “I tried not to be too experimental, 
such as Britton Chance was last time with 
Mariner." In gross measurements Sver¬ 
ige follows the trend of modern alumi¬ 
num hulls. Her beam is about the least 
allowed without penalty under the 12- 
meter rule: her draft is about the max¬ 
imum. She is short overall, less than 64 
feet. Her underbody aft resembles that 
of Courageous, the 1974 winner, but is 
even stubbier. To skimp on the true wa¬ 
terline and thus avoid penalty deriving 
from her very low displacement, the fore¬ 
foot of Sverige has been flattened as if 
by a giant butter knife, prompting one es¬ 
thetic critic to describe her as “brutally 
snubbed fore and aft." Columbia, the first 
12-meter defender, which now serves as 
Sverige's trial horse, weighs more than 
28 tons. Sceptre, the English boat that 
Columbia beat back in 1958, weighs 34 
tons. The aluminum Sverige weighs bare¬ 
ly 26 tons, and more than 20 of that is in 
her keel. 

Going to weather Sverige will carry 
in excess of 2,300 square feet of sail, more 
than any 12-meter that has competed to 
date. Despite all that canvas, she docs 
not seem tender in heavy air. In her spas¬ 
modic trial runs against Columbia last 
fall, she rode with an easy bow and cre¬ 
ated almost no quarter wave. On reach¬ 
es she seems better than Columbia: on 
downwind legs she has proved equal to 
Columbia in medium conditions and su¬ 


perior in light and heavy air. Going to 
weather she seems to point higher but 
gain nothing from it—and that may be 
her undoing. 

Instead of sailing her conventionally 
with a w'heel for the rudder and trim tab, 
Petterson uses a double tiller that by 
means of an extension allows him to ride 
the high side on windward legs as if she 
were an outsized Star boat. Borrowing a 
bit of ingenuity from Paul Elvstrom. Pet¬ 
terson has incorporated a system where¬ 
by his winch grinders do not crank but 
sit in cockpits and pedal with their legs. 
The winches were designed by Petter- 
son’s noodling father so that in shifting 
up or down through the gears there is 
no hesitation or change in direction. 

Sverige first went into the water early 
last September and stayed until the end 
of November, when the days were get¬ 
ting very short and the weather miser¬ 
able. The northern Kattegat lies less than 
10 degrees from the Arctic Circle, but a 
weak finger of the Gulf Stream reaches 
across the North Sea through the Ska- 
gerrak and wastes itself on the Swedish 
shore. Because of this providence, sail¬ 
ing in November is at least possible al¬ 
though the Kattegat is not to be con¬ 
fused with Biscayne Bay at that time of 
the year. As if the marginal climate were 
not disadvantage enough, this past fall 
Sverige had the same sort of fitful bad 
luck that most 12-meters seem heir to. 
Sheaves jammed, halyards fouled, winch¬ 
es did not work well. A shroud tang failed 
and the mast went overboard. In Octo¬ 
ber. a month when the wind usually slays 
within decent limits, it was often exces¬ 
sive. As a consequence. Petterson did not 
get in as much sail testing as he would 
have liked and did not get around to crew 
evaluation at all. 

In any hull designed to a rule, as 12- 
meter boats are. what looks like a step for¬ 
ward often turns out to be only a new 
way of achieving the same. All the de¬ 
sign differences and mechanical innova¬ 
tion in Sverige may count for a lot or 
may not add up to much. She may be 
very talented, and she may get lucky. 
Whatever her success, she is the first 
Swedish girl in the game, and on that 
count alone a worthy contribution to 
splendid tradition. If she should win in 
Newport, it would be quite something. 
One thing is absolutely certain: if she los¬ 
es this summer, she will be in the very 
best of company. end 
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A SHOT AT 
REALISM 
THAT IS WIDE 
OF THE GOAL 


The brilliance of Slap Shot, a new mov¬ 
ie about a minor league hockey team, 
lies in its analogies to sport and life. A 
last-place team is folding in a burned- 
out city that is itself being abandoned. 
The violence that contaminates hockey 
also menaces (and titillates) our whole so¬ 
ciety. The players' wives, dragged around 
to strange new cities, classically repre¬ 
sent all the displaced housewives of tran¬ 
sient America. The hero (Paul Newman), 
a washed-up player-coach, is in his ath¬ 
letic dotage. He is spent and rejected, a 
premature metaphor of what real old age 
means in this country. 

Compared to, say. Rocky, a fairy tale 
that succeeds because it is never untrue 
to its premise. Slap Shot is a supposedly 
realistic view of a sport and of life. But 
it fails because it is false to everything it 
fancies itself so realistic about. Alas, it is 
nothing but a cheap shot. 

Violence is at the core of the film, as 
violence truly is in real hockey. The woe¬ 
begone Charlestown Chiefs are doomed 
once the factory is closed and (ughl) 
"10.000 workers are placed on waivers.” 
But the team is magically revived because 
three sadistic brothers are imported from 
the wilds of Canada to brutalize the op¬ 
position and beguile the barbarians in the 
seals. Sell-outs! First place! 

All of this is fair enough, except that 
we cannot take any of it seriously in¬ 
asmuch as the very point of the film, 
the violence, is played strictly for laughs. 
The burlesque savagery is so in the spir¬ 
it of the oldtime Tom and Jerry car¬ 
toons that I wondered w hen one of the 


Chiefs would hand an opponent a large 
black bomb. 

The whirligig direction, by the usu¬ 
ally well-disciplined George Roy Hill, 
runs amok with moments of putative 
satire wedged amidst heavy slices of 
life, like putting peppermint patties in a 
lunch-meat sandwich. The dialogue by 
Nancy Dowd is as puerile as it is un¬ 
necessarily vulgar. Apparently Nancy 
Dowd believes that male camaraderie 
can be instantly created with a whole 
lot of garbage mouth. Well, of course, 
the --ing broad is correct in her as¬ 
sessment that men in groups employ 
plenty of dirty words. You bet. But 
what she apparently fails to realize is 
that they use them casually, as throw¬ 
aways. Slap Shot is utterly betrayed by 
its language because it makes a point of 
its dirty words, it smirks at them—and 
men don’t do that: not in the army, not 
on hockey teams, not in the Watergate 
tapes, not even, for that matter, in Rocky 

Newman, in what begins as a very 
affecting scene with the team’s female 
owner, ends up merely aimlessly vile. I 
would have been embarrassed for New¬ 
man. but by this point it was apparent 
that the role of the old player-coach 
was lost on him. This is as disappointing 
as it is confusing, for no leading man 
has ever made such a graceful tran¬ 
sition to character parts as Newman. 
Yet. as marvelously as he played the fool¬ 
ish, fading Buffalo Bill in his previous 
film, so did he botch it here. 

There is no more pathetic a male fig¬ 
ure than the athlete going over the hill. 
The wan, empty posturing of Joe Na- 
math. almost an overnight has-been, is 
all we require for available evidence. Slap 
Shot's player-coach should properly be 
a lost, fey figure, desperate at the end of 
the road. That’s the way these fellows 
are. Instead, Newman plays him with 
the cocky insouciance of a Butch Cas¬ 
sidy. and that is simply not the char¬ 
acter. It is a gratuitous performance, as 
the violence is gratuitous, as the vulgarity 
is. as even the sex is—five untroubled 
minutes spent with Newman assessing 
the not inconsiderable breasts of one Me¬ 
linda Dillon. For you hockey buffs, the 
actors skate quite well in the movie. If 
only they spoke as adequately. end 
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In Europe, where driving is a passion, 
where people demand economy, 
performance and a car that’s fun to 
drive, over one million people have 
bought Le Car. Now, a proven success, 
Le Car comes to America. 


Les Features 

Le Car is a sports car with a back seat. 
With front wheel drive, rack and pinion 
steering and Michelin steel-belted 
radials standard, it offers fantastic 
handling, cornering and traction. 

Le Performance 

Le Car will not bore you. During 1976, 
it took first in its class in 12 out of 16 
races, beating Hondas, Datsuns, 
Pintos, Vegas, Toyotas, and Fiats. 

Le Car combines great performance 
with 41MPG highway, 25 MPG city* 
Remember: These mileage figures are 
estimates. The actual mileage you get 
will vary depending on the type of 
driving you do, your driving habits, 
your car’s condition and optional 
equipment. •CaKfomia excluded 



Le Fantastic Ride 

Unlike other little cars, Le Car rides 
so smoothly, even on rough roads, 
it’ll amaze you. 

Le City Car 

Le Car maneuvers in and out of, 
around and through traffic. And it fits 
in a smaller parking space than the 
Honda, Chevette or Rabbit. 

Le Price 

Le Car prices start at only $3345. f 
Call 800-631-1616 for nearest dealer. 
In NJ. call collect 201-461-6000. 

IP.Q.E. East Coast: Price excludes transportation, 
dealer preparation and taxes. Stripe. Mag wheels. 
Sun roof and Rear wiper/washer optional at extra 
cost. Prices slightly higher in the West. 

Renault USA, Inc. ©1977 


Le Car by Renault 





CONSERVING ENERGY: 


Check your home against this home. 


No one's watching, 
better turn oil the 
And how about 
switching to lowc 
wattage light 
bulbs wherever 
you can? 


Is that air conditioner 
really needed every time 
you use it? 


Surprise! Taking showers 
instead of baths uses only 
about Vs as much hot water. 


Try this: close your refrigerator 
door on a new dollar bill. 

Does it hold the bill tightly? If not, 
the refrigerator probably needs a 
new gasket. 

Also check the Energy 
Efficiency Rating when buying any 
appliance, including air conditioner* 

Another energy-saver is to thaw 
meats before cooking 
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Use your own energy—save 
the nation's. Bicycle! Also 
make a habit of using mass 
transit. And encourage your 
friends to do the same thing, too. 




Is your insulation adequate? 

Attic? Outside walls? Around doors? 

Have storm windows? 

Proper insulation is the single greatest 
way to cut heating bills. 

(Check a contractor for local requirements.) 
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It’s as important today as 
it was during the shortage 
of ’73-’74. Here’s why, and 
what you can do. 


Be sure to wash and dry only 
full loads of clothes. Also, are 
you washing with cold water 
whenever you can? 



Car pool and combine trips. 

And when you drive stay under 
55 mph—you'll use 11 % less 
gasoline than driving at 65 mph. 

Regular tune-ups and proper 
tire pressure save fuel. too. 


During the winter of 1973/1974, 
Americans realized that it was 
critical to "save a watt" and "not be 
fuelish." Energy conservation was 
the watchword because some of 
the foreign oil we were using was 
cut off, and domestic supplies of 
gas and oil had not been able to 
meet all of our needs for some time 

Today energy conservation is 
practiced by many Americans. But 
greater efforts, by more people, are 
needed because conserving energy 
is absolutely vital. 

Conservation: another 
energy source. 

Gas and oil are finite, nonreplace- 
able resources. That's why Exxon 
is working on developing other 
sources of energy, as well as on 
ways of finding more gas and oil 
But development takes time: 3 to 7 
years to establish a coal mine; and 
it's going to take time before 
enough solar systems can be put 
into use to make a substantial 
contribution to our energy needs. 

No doubt you're wondering how 
you and others can save energy, 
and if your individual efforts can 
save enough to really do any good. 
Absolutely! And one of the best 
places each of us can save energy 
is at home. When you consider the 
impact of 57 million American 
family dwelling units, the savings 
add up fast. In fact, the National 
Petroleum Council estimates that 
14% of the energy now used in 


America's dwelling units could be 
saved ... the equivalent of 11 
billion gallons of petroleum 
products per year. So you see. your 
share is much more than just a 
drop in the barrel. 

Saving energy 
also saves money. 

The wise use of energy is also wise 
money-management, for it can 
save on your fuel and electric bills. 
Some examples: HEAT. Each 
degree above 68° F on your 
thermostat can add 3% to the 
amount of energy needed, and a 
proportionate amount to your 
heating bill. LIGHT. One 100-watt 
bulb burning for 10 hours uses the 
equivalent of 1 pound of coal. 
you pay for it on your electric bill. 
WATER. If a faucet leaks one drop 
of water per second, it can waste 
700 gallons a year. If it's hot water, 
that’s both energy and money down 
the drain. 

There are countless ways to save 
energy. Our tip is to find the ways 
that are most practicable for you. 
You'll find familiar suggestions— 
and perhaps some surprises—right 
on the "home" shown at the left. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL / Barry McDermott 


E very year about the time the snow 
melts and the sidewalks and streets 
reappear, so does the Syracuse basketball 
team. This season the Orange is 23-3. 
perhaps the class of the East and un¬ 
noticed and unloved outside its weather 
radar range. 

Syracuse finished its regular season last 
Saturday by beating a good Rutgers team 
82-72 in Manley Fieldhouse. where the 
Orangemen have a 78-5 record the last 
seven years. So how come they lack re¬ 
nown? ‘We're not colorful." says Jim 
Boeheim. the coach. If there is any col¬ 
or, gray is probably the right shade. The 
wind comes whistling off nearby Lake 
Ontario and across the Canadian border, 
making upstate New York a frigid, des¬ 
olate place this time of year. You heard 
about Buffalo this winter? Well. Syracuse 
usually gets more snow than Buffalo, and 
although this season has been an excep¬ 
tion. its 128.5 inches is far above aver¬ 
age. It is from this area that the team 
gets most of its players. They hail from re¬ 
mote. isolated towns the glamour schools 
never find because their recruiters don't 
have snow tires. 

Marly Byrnes is an archetypal Syra¬ 
cuse player. Boeheim calls the junior for¬ 
ward "my clutch player." but Byrnes, 
who comes from Pittsford. N.Y.. was giv¬ 
en a scholarship almost as an after¬ 
thought. And the team has a freshman. 
6' 9" Louis Orr. who fans think might 
someday be an All-America even though 
he is currently just All-Skinny. Because 
he weighed 160 pounds only two other 
schools. Xavier and Cleveland State, of¬ 
fered him a scholarship. “That was in 
the IOth grade." protests Orr. "I weighed 
167 pounds last year." Boeheim recruit¬ 
ed him shortly after being thrust into the 
head job when Coach Roy Danforth 
cleared out his desk and left during lunch 
hour to go coach at Tulane. where he 
could wear sunglasses. Orr is from Cin¬ 
cinnati. which is not Tahiti but still the 
farthest Boeheim has traveled to recruit, 
given his $11.000 budget. “We don’t get 
the pro-type player." says Boeheim. 

Not until this year, that is. Syracuse 
has an outstanding big man in 6' II" 
freshman Center Roosevelt Bouie. who 
was raised in Kendall. N.Y.. a one-cau¬ 
tion-light town. Bouie, however, was not 
unknown. He filled two trash bags with 


letters from imploring college coaches, 
and one school offered him a job in a 
bank, from which he was eligible for an 
interest-free loan. Boeheim needed 25 
trips to convince Bouie that he could 
make Syracuse famous for something be¬ 
sides irony—one of the city’s major in¬ 
dustries is the manufacture of air-con¬ 
ditioners. So far Bouie is attacking the 
game with recklessness and bravado. He 
played seven games with his right hand 
in a cast after he broke it diving for a 
loose ball. And he wears two swealbands 
bearing the inscription "Puddin’.” “As 
in sweet and smooth chocolate." says he. 

Despite getting in foul trouble against 
Rutgers. Bouie led both teams with 17 re¬ 
bounds. Syracuse also has beaten Lou¬ 
isville—in Louisville—and St. John’s and 
West Virginia, and its average margin of 
victory is 19.3 points, second in the coun¬ 
try. But somehow the Orangemen man¬ 
age to remain invisible even though they 
have been to postseason tournaments in 
each of the last six years, have averaged 
21 victories a season during that span 
and have participated in every NCAA 
playoff since 1973. a feat matched only 
by UCLA and Marquette. 

Part of the reason for the low Syra¬ 
cuse profile is the winter-wasteland fac¬ 
tor. During the recent natural-gas short¬ 
age the team practiced in 50° tempera¬ 
tures. and when asked to rate the city of 
Syracuse on a scale of I to 10. Orr gave 
it a solid 2. Another reason is that few 
major schools deign to visit Manley 
Fieldhouse. which is flanked, appropri¬ 
ately enough, by a cemetery. 

Playing in Manley is an unnerving ex¬ 
perience because of "the Zoo.” a section 
of rambunctious students who harass op¬ 
ponents with ridicule, paper airplanes, 
oranges, chants of “Sit. sit. sit" when the 
visiting coach stands, and howls aimed 
at the opposition’s cheerleaders. “They 
tend to go sick," says Marty Byrnes. To 
the Zoo’s left is the Sour Sitrus Society, 
the pep band that dispenses "Zoo Ka¬ 
zoos." upon which the fans blow deri¬ 
sively. “We don’t try to be fair," says 
student Terry Averdick. "We try to be 
obnoxious." And at the other end of the 
continued 

Bouie. dunking against Rutgers, is a freshman, 

but there is no question he is All-America stuff 


The color 
for the 
Orange 
is gray 

Syracuse has done a remarkable job 
of winning and staying unheralded 



COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


floor is the Kennel Club, which barks at 
the opposition. “We sound like a dog 
pound greeting new arrivals,” says mem¬ 
ber Denise Zimmer. The Kennel Club 
also has a cheer. It goes: “I saw your sis¬ 
ter. She’s ugly. You must be twins.” 

Moreover. Syracuse behaves in this 
manner all over the country. Bob Gil¬ 
bert, a 27-year-old former student, has 
125,000 miles on his car. many of them 
from following the Orangemen in 194 of 
their last 196 games. During the energy 
crisis he packed his car with 55 gallons 
of gas and drove the 710 miles non-stop 
to Charlotte. N.C. for an NCAA region¬ 
al game. Another student. Jack Murray, 
is in his sixth year at Syracuse, mostly be¬ 
cause he studies basketball. He has 
missed only one road game during that 
time. "It’s a phobia." he says. "I feel sick 
if l miss a game, but when you’ve got a 
basketball team like this, it keeps you 
warm during the winter." The night be¬ 
fore the Rutgers game the fans staged a 
pep rally complete with bonfire. “My 
high school did not even have pep ral¬ 
lies.” said Byrnes. 

Syracuse Guard James Williams, who 
leads the balanced offense with a 14.7- 
point average, was asked before the game 
who was the fastest guard he had faced. 
“1 haven't played against any fast 
guards,” said Williams. At least none as 
fast as he is. The senior used to be called 
Bug, but he took umbrage at the nick¬ 
name. saying that it. well, bugged him. 
He was certainly a pest to Rutgers, scor¬ 
ing 24 points and breaking loose for two 
late lay-ins. Sophomore teammate Dale 
Shackleford added 18 points and 14 re¬ 
bounds. “We’re good," said Billy Drew, 
a transfer from Notre Dame. “We can 
play with anybody. We may not blow 
out teams like UCLA, but we can play 
with them.” And now Syracuse may get 
another chance to do just that. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


MI n P A QT Every dog is supposcd lo 

IVIiULMO I have its day. and that's 
exactly what Georgia's Bulldogs had when 
they upset Tennessee 83-76. Georgia, last in 
the Southeastern Conference with a 2-13 rec¬ 
ord, won despite 41 points by the Vols’ Ber¬ 
nard King. Giving the Bulldogs their bite were 
two freshmen. Center Lavon Mercer (11 


points, 10 rebounds, seven blocks) and Guard 
Jimmy Daughtry (19 points). Tennessee had 
earlier downed Mississippi State 76-68, but 
the loss at Georgia dropped the Vols half a 
game behind Kentucky. The Wildcats took 
their 17th-straight away game 81-69 at Mis¬ 
sissippi behind Mike Phillips’ 20 points, and 
came home to trounce Alabama 85-70. 

Michigan clinched an NCAA berth by 
stopping Michigan State 69-65 in overtime 
after the Spartans had rallied from an eight- 
point deficit to knot the game at 57-all in reg¬ 
ulation time. In a battle for second place in 
the Big Ten. Minnesota beat Purdue 84-78 
in overtime as Ray Williams gunned in 29 
points and pulled down 16 rebounds. Min¬ 
nesota also squeezed past Illinois 72-70. Mike 
Thompson scoring 29 points. 

Two independents, Notre Dante and De¬ 
troit. scored nearly at will. Duck Williams col¬ 
lected 52 points as the Irish decked Loyola 
of Chicago 111-86 and LaSalle 113-77. The 
Titans smothered Marshall 122-86 and Xa¬ 
vier 91-66. John Long and Terry Tyler com¬ 
bining for 80 points. 

Miami of Ohio took a half-game lead in 
the Mid-American race by beating Western 
Michigan 76-66 and Ohio U. 83-62. Second- 
place Central Michigan lost to Toledo 69-61. 
then trimmed Western 77-61. Northern Il¬ 
linois was toppled from first place as it was 
upset twice, 75-70 by Eastern Michigan and 
64-57 by Toledo. 


1. KENTUCKY (22-2) 

2. MICHIGAN (21-3) 3. TENNESSEE (20-S) 


midwest: 


■ Kansas State missed 17 
of its first 19 shots 
against Oklahoma, but got 20 points and 13 re¬ 
bounds from Curtis Redding for a 68-55 tri¬ 
umph. That clinched first place in the Big 
Eight for the Wildcats. Runner-up Missouri 
was dumped by Iowa State 95-86 as Andrew 
Parker and Leonard Allen teamed up for 45 
points. Then the league playofTs began. Kan¬ 
sas State converted 37 of 41 foul shots to de¬ 
molish Iowa Stale 97-62. Also on target from 
the foul line was Missouri, which made 36 of 
41 free throws during a 92-74 conquest of 
Oklahoma State. Oklahoma beat Colorado 
68-56 and Kansas held off Nebraska 61-58. 

Louisville stopped Georgia Tech 91-80 in 
a Metro Conference contest as Wesley Cox 
scored 31 points. The Cardinals also throt¬ 
tled Northeast Louisiana 95-65 in a non¬ 
league game, even though Calvin Natt had 
35 points, nine rebounds, three blocks and 
two steals. Cincinnati drubbed three outsid¬ 
ers. After disposing of Buffalo State 79-60. 
the Bearcats swept past Biscayne 74—43 and 
Jacksonville 78-61. 

Although it squandered most of a 15-point 
lead and committed 23 turnovers. Arkansas 
outlasted Texas A&M 63-62 to win its first 
outright Southwest Conference title since 
1941, The Razorbacks also became the first 


team since 1956 to complete the regular con¬ 
ference schedule undefeated. By finishing 
first. Arkansas earned a bye into the finals of 
the SWC playofTs, which began with three of 
four home teams winning: A&M beat SMU 

89- 79. Texas Tech wiped out Rice 93-74 and 
Otis Birdsong tossed in 36 points as Houston 
walloped TCU 111-67. Baylor was the only 
visiting team in the conference to win. nip¬ 
ping Texas 72-70. 

New Mexico State lied Southern Illinois 
for the Missouri Valley Conference lead, nip¬ 
ping West Texas State 84-82 in overtime, 
while the Salukis dropped an extra-period 
game at Tulsa 99-91. and then romped over 
Drake 80-61. 

North Texas State avenged an 18-point loss 
at Creighton by beating the Bluejays at home 
in a 108-105 shootout. 

1. LOUISVILLE (21-4) 

2. ARKANSAS (25-1) 3. CINCINNATI (22-4) 

r A QT A freshman, a Ford and a four- 
LfiO I comers ofTense carried North 
Carolina to three victories and the Atlantic 
Coast Conference regular-season champion¬ 
ship. With Center Tommy LaGarde sidelined 
by a knee injury and with Guard Phil Ford tri- 
plc-teamed. freshman Forward MikeO'Koren 
scored 23 points as the Tar Heels edged Vir¬ 
ginia 66-64. Ford's 24 points and 14 assists 
next led Carolina past North Carolina State 

90- 73. And then, leading Duke 64-58. the 
Tar Heels went into their four-corners attack. 
They scored on 11 of their next 14 posses¬ 
sions. Ford netting 12 of his 23 points during 
that surge to lock up an 84-71 win. Mary¬ 
land's Brad Davis flicked in a game-winning 
basket with three seconds left to stun Wake 
Forest 81-80. 

At North Carolina State, the Deacons, who 
had begun the week atop the ACC, blew a 
nine-point lead and lost 91-85 as State's 
Clyde Austin had 27 points, and Kenny Carr 
31 points and 13 rebounds. 

"Jump shooting depends a lot upon the 
composition of the court,” said Joe Hassett 
of Providence after he sank 13 of 20 shots 
and scored 26 points in an 84-71 win at Vil- 
lanova. "This court has great cushion. 1 got 
really good spring and it made it easier to 
shoot." At St. John’s, though, the Friars strug¬ 
gled to a 69-66 verdict. 

Joe Senser of West Chester (Pa.) State set 
an NCAA record by finishing the season with 
a 69.9% shooting average. Although the 6' 5" 
sophomore made only five of nine floor shots 
during a 94-86 loss to Bucknell. he surpassed 
the old mark of 66.7%. 

Marquette's Butch Lee, who played on 
Puerto Rico's Olympic team, had 25 points 
in a 73-58 win at Wisconsin, and 22 more as 
the Warriors held off Virginia Tech 75-70. 

Essie Hollis poured in 68 points as St. Bon- 
aventure (18-5) defeated Siena 98-76, Fair- 
field 73-68 and Canisius 79-54. 
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Villanova started three brothers, which is 
believed to be an NCAA first, and went on 
to down Colgate 82-66. The Herron broth¬ 
ers scored 39 points. Keith getting 22, Larry 
11 and Reggie six. 

Despite a superlative effort by Glenn Mos¬ 
ley—29 points. 25 rebounds and six blocks— 
Seton Hall lost to St. Peter's 90-89. 

1. PROVIDENCE (23-3) 

2. N.C. (20-4) 3. WAKE FOREST (20-6) 

\A/PQT " Thc y' re aN soo< * us wanl 

VVL.01 to be." said Stanford Coach 
Dick DiBiaso after losing to UCLA 114-83. 
Best of the Bruins w as Marques Johnson, w ho 
pumped in 30 points that night and 37 more 
in a 91 -69 romp over California. During those 
two outings. Johnson hit on 27 of 38 field- 
goal tries. During the second game it was an¬ 
nounced that Washington had dumped Or¬ 
egon 74-62. a verdict that would have 
clinched the Pac-8 title for UCLA. That re¬ 
port. though, was erroneous, for the Ducks 
won the game 61-60. Two nights earlier. Or¬ 
egon had been knocked out of a tie for the 
lead by Washington State 55-53. Washing¬ 
ton’s James Edwards canned 12 straight shots 
and had 29 points in an 81-69 victory over 
Oregon State. 

Portland was on the verge of the biggest 
upset of the season, leading by 11 points mid¬ 
way through the second half at San Fran¬ 
cisco. Then Bill Cartwright spurred a come¬ 
back by the Dons, who won 95-92 as he 
finished with 33 points. In an earlier 112-77 
romp over Seattle. Cartwright had 28 points. 
Chubby Cox of the Dons set single-game and 
season highs for assists in that game, his 15 
bringing his total to 154, 

Arizona won twice while Utah split, leav¬ 
ing those teams deadlocked for the Western 
AC lead with one game left. With Bob El¬ 
liott out with a sore knee, the Wildcats had 
to scramble to overcome Colorado State 
91-86. Gary Harrison tossed in 27 points for 
Arizona, but State's Alan Cunningham led 
all scorers with 35. Then, w ith Elliott scoring 
16 points and Herm Harris 20. the Wildcats 
zapped Wyoming 88-63. Ltah nipped Texas- 
El Paso 66-65 as Jeff' Jonas and Greg Deane 
each hit both ends of one-and-one free-throw 
situations in the last minute. Despite 62.4'; 
shooting, the Utes were then shocked 81-77 
at New Mexico. 

Playing a rare road game. Nevada-Las Ve¬ 
gas held only a 37-35 halftime edge at Den¬ 
ver. But Sam Smith flipped in 24 of his game- 
high 30 points in the second half, and the 
Rebels coasted 99-82. 

San Diego State topped San Jose State 
73-64 and Pacific 64-63 to finish in a tie for 
the Pacific Coast A A title with Long Beach 
State, which w hipped Fresno State 85—16. 

1. SAN FRANCISCO (29-0) 

2. UCLA (22-4) 3. NEV.-LAS VEGAS (23-2) 


HOWTOKil 
LIKE A MILLION. 



Nothing gives a man more of o touch of class thon taking a 
cigor out of a tube And there's no better tubed cigar for the 
money than Royale by Gold Label A stylish cigor with a 
rich Cameroon wrapper. And all the mild¬ 
ness and freshness sealed in by the 




Write GRUMMAN BOATS. 
Dept 13. Marathon. NY 13803 


BIRTH DEFECTS 
RRE fOREVER. 
JUfUESS YOU 
/ ±- N HELR 

CQj mfiRCH 
A^DimES 


Custom Automotive Sound Systems 
for 

FORD. MERCURY. CHEVROLET. 
BUCK. OLDSMOB1LE. 

CHRYSLER. DODGE. PLYMOITH. 
AMC. FOREIGN CARS and other*. 

The s incerest form of flattery is 
to he copied. Since 1920 when 
Automatic Radio developed the 
first car radio . ■ ■ the original 
car radio others have 
followed where u>e have led 
Today, as the largest 

independent manufacturer of 
automobile radios in the 
United States, we produce over 
300 different custom radios. So 
when you want the best, ask 
your dealer for the Originals 
by Automatic Radio. 
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hockey Peter Gammons 


Cleveland’s not barren 

Not yet. anyway, but it's dear that the $1.3 million plan that saved the Barons 
from bankruptcy is only a stopgap to the problems NHL owners refuse to face 


T he Cleveland Barons finished what 
they thought would be their last prac¬ 
tice one morning last week, then gath¬ 
ered at Little Joe’s Pub to wait for their 
team to expire. For more than a month 
the Barons had lived on skid row. the vic¬ 
tims of meager home crowds, a last-place 
record in their division and a financially 
strapped owner—San Francisco hotel- 
man Mel Swig—who had poured $2.4 
million into the ailing franchise over the 
last six months and now saw no reason 
to prolong his misery. 

The Barons had received their Feb. I 
paychecks two weeks late, and they were 
still owed their Feb. 15 checks. On one 
road trip, a bus driver refused to trans¬ 
port the Barons from their hotel to the 
arena until he was paid in cash, and a 
Pittsburgh hotel refused to house the 
team until Coach Jack Evans agreed to 
put the entire bill on his American Ex¬ 
press card. Back home, the Barons' cred¬ 


it rating was no better; one day a com¬ 
pany reclaimed a videotape machine 
from Evans' office while the coach was 
at lunch. "Someday it'll all seem funny." 
said Forward Gary Sabourin. "But now 
I just want to be a long way from Cleve¬ 
land and the Barons.” 

As Sabourin spoke, the odds were that 
he and all the other Barons would be a 
long way from Cleveland before their 
scheduled home game the next night 
against the Buffalo Sabres. In fact, the 
Barons had told Swig they all would re¬ 
tire immediately unless he produced their 
late paychecks and showed financial 
proof that the club would be able to com¬ 
plete the schedule. For his part. Swig said 
he had already lost enough money on the 
Barons, while the other NHL owners, 
who had lost more than $11 million try¬ 
ing to keep the Barons afloat when they 
were located in Oakland, insisted they 
would not bail out the franchise again. 



Trying to keep their dampened spirits wet, the Barons awaited word of their fate tn Little Joe’s Pub 


The Oakland-Cleveland mess has al¬ 
ways been an eyesore for the NHL. which 
has repeatedly boasted that, unlike the 
rival WHA. it has never folded a sick 
club in the middle of a season. Three 
years ago the league bought back the 
Oakland team from Charles O. Finley for 
some $7 million, then sold it to Swig a 
year later for $3.5 million. Before pur¬ 
chasing the Seals. Swig had received as¬ 
surances from the city of San Francisco 
that it planned to construct a 17.000-seat 
arena in the Yerba Buena redevelopment 
complex there, and it was his plan to 
move the Seals across the Bay from Oak¬ 
land to San Francisco. But the Yerba 
Buena deal collapsed, so last summer 
Swig transferred his team from Oakland 
to Cleveland, recently vacated by the 
WHA's Crusaders, who tried to move to 
Florida but landed in Minnesota in¬ 
stead—and promptly went bankrupt. 

The Barons arrived in Cleveland just 
six weeks before the start of the season, 
but for some reason Swig declined to 
budget funds for promotion. Complicat¬ 
ing matters, suburban Richfield—the site 
of the Coliseum—is somewhere betw een 
Akron and Nome, and inaccessible by 
public transportation. The Barons drew 
poorly from the start, averaging only 
5.300 spectators per game. With his sea¬ 
sonal losses approaching S2.4 million. 
Swig searched for local investors, and for 
a time he thought that George Gund III. 
who owns about 309? of the franchise, 
would purchase another piece. But when 
it came time for Gund to put up his mon¬ 
ey. he was fishing in Chile. 

As a result, the office staff was not paid 
for two months, and when an office boy 
was sent out to get paper cups for the cof¬ 
fee machine, the paper company refused 
to give him the cups. Swig suggested that 
the players take a 27'/j% pay cut. but 
they balked. Then Swig was unable to 
meet the Feb. I payroll. The NHL final¬ 
ly stepped in and paid the players on Feb. 
15. but there was no guarantee of future 
checks. "Considering what they’ve been 
through, the players have been remark¬ 
able." said Acting General Manager 
Harry Howell. "In fact, they've had bel¬ 
ter than a .500 record since the day they 
missed their first paycheck.” 

Nevertheless, the financial crisis had 
clearly affected the Barons. "We got to 
the point where we fell like no one 
cared—not the Players' Association, not 
the fans, not the club, not even the 
continued 
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system costs all of HOQ 
But after all, you can take 
it with you. 


The Sony CF-580 is your Or, if you’re already normal, FeCr and Cr02 

obedient servant. blessed with a respectable cassettes. 

It follows you when you stereo system, you just plug And on and on and on. 

fish. It’s handy when you the CF-580 right into your Sony has gone through 

hang glide, and it's conve- receiver. And use the record all this effort for those who 
nient when you cruise. and playback function on its need high quality sound wher 

It’s at home when it’s not own. But the truly remarkable ever they go. For those who 
at home. That’s because the part of this machine is not can’t turn off their ears when 
CF-580 is the first complete how much it does, but how they head somewhere to turn 
stereo cassette system that’s well it does it. off the world. The CF-580 lets 

portable. Our 4-speaker Matrix you bring component quality 

You get 4 superb speak- Stereo Sound System is so sound to every component of 
ers, 2 built in electret con- advanced, it’s no wonder it the world, 
denser mikes, and a fine learned to walk. Logically, no one else but 

FM/AM radio—to go. And needless to add, Sony could have done it. 

But when you’re not Sony didn’t leave out any of Because when it comes 

going, our cassette system is the attention to detail that to equipment that follows 
also at home, at home. we’re famous for. you, we lead. 

We've outfitted it with a We wouldn't let you walk ___ 

magnetic phono input. Add a off without AC/DC operation. 

turntable and it becomes a An automatic all-mode shut- ■1^^ W 

complete stereo system. off. A 3-position selector for v 

©1975 Sony Corp. of Amenta Sony. 9 W 57 Si.. N Y„ N.Y. 10019. SONY is a trademark ot Sony Corp 
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Sabourin planned to beat unemployment lines 


league.” said Defenseman Bob Slewart. 
the Barons' player representative. "We'd 
even like to be booed, anything that 
shows someone’s interested.” The Bar¬ 
ons voted to strike and not play a game 
against Colorado, but Alan Eagleson. the 
executive director of the NHL Players' 
Association and the agent for several 
team members, convinced them to suit 
up for two more games. If there was no 
guarantee of salaries at that time. Eagle- 
son said, they could retire, let the team 
fold and have the league dispose of them. 

"That’s what we want." said Forward 
Bob Murdoch. "A lot of guys have heard 
from other clubs, and they want to go." 

Many of the Barons at Little Joe’s 
talked about where they might end up 
when the club expired. The hottest ru¬ 
mor was that the rich New York Rang¬ 
ers had already offered Swig more than 
$1 million for three of his best players— 
Goaltender Gilles Meloche and Forwards 
Dennis Maruk and Murdoch, the older 
brother of Ranger rookie Don Murdoch. 
Buffalo, too. reportedly wanted Meloche. 


while Toronto desired Forward Rick 
Hampton and Defenseman Stewart, the 
Bruins sought Boston native Mike Fidlcr 
and Philadelphia was anxious to reclaim 
Left Wing Al MacAdam. 

Then the Barons received the news 
they least expected: the Cleveland fran¬ 
chise was still alive, if not completely 
healthy, and would complete the season. 
With the zero hour approaching. Eagle- 
son had proposed a novel survival plan. 
The Players' Association. Eagleson said, 
would take out a S600.000 loan to help 
finance Cleveland's operations if Swig 
and the other NHL owners contributed 
a similar amount. 

Eagleson's proposal was overwhelm¬ 
ingly approved. Swig contributed 5350.- 
000 of his money, the !7other NHL own¬ 
ers tossed in $20,000 apiece—and the 
Barons had the $1.3 million they needed 
to pay expenses this year. "What we’ve 
done." said NHL President Clarence 
Campbell, "is give Cleveland one last 
chance to prove it wants this team. But 
there is no guarantee there will be a 
Cleveland hockey team next season.' 

The Barons reacted to the infusion of 
fresh capital by losing three games in four 
nights, and attracting a total of only 9.634 
for their two home games. “A lot of guys 
arc a little upset about still being in Cleve¬ 
land." Maruk said. “You figure, what the 
hell, we’re not going to be here next year. 
Why not let us go someplace else now 
and let us establish ourselves. Everybody 
knows we have to play, but nobody wants 
to get hurl or spoil things for a deal for 
next year. There are a lot of mixed feel¬ 
ings about things." 

The interesting aspect of Eagleson's ar¬ 
tificial respiration is that it was the Play¬ 
ers' Association that saved the team. But 
this was not entirely surprising, for hock¬ 
ey players always have genuinely cared 
about the survival of their sport, and the 
NHL's Players' Association has more 
power in the conduct of its game than 
any of the other players' unions. 

"The first purpose of a union is not to 
keep salaries high for a few players but 
to maintain as many jobs as possible." 
says Philadelphia's Bobby Clarke, the 
president of the NHLPA. "Beyond that, 
the sport is as much our business as it is 
the owners'." In fact. Clarke and the oth¬ 
er NHL players have shown little inter¬ 
est in the so-called freedom issues that 
have plagued the other major sports: the 
NHL players were the first to agree to 
compensation arrangements for players 


who exercised their options, to an am¬ 
ateur draft and to a moratorium on legal 
actions. “We don’t want to be like base¬ 
ball." says Clarke. 

Throughout the Cleveland crisis the 
players showed more interest in the "in¬ 
tegrity of the game" than did the own¬ 
ers. While some teams—most notably the 
Rangers—wanted an auction of the Bar¬ 
ons personnel. Clarke insisted that such 
a lottery "would be all wrong. What 
about the fans of a team that can't af¬ 
ford to buy players? Even free agency 
would be wrong, because teams like the 
Rangers and Flyers would sign the best 
players. The rich get richer, the poor get 
poorer. If the players are to be dispersed, 
there should be a straight dispersal draft." 
But wouldn’t Clarke prefer to see the Fly¬ 
ers buy the players who might help them 
win the Stanley Cup? "The game and its 
integrity are more important than what 
one person wants." he says. "All our sal¬ 
aries must come down. It’s crazy. Do you 
realize there are guys in the minor leagues 
making $150,000 a year? That’s got to 
change." 

Eagleson agrees with Clarke. “This 
Cleveland situation is just the tip of the 
iceberg." he says. "Look, if we filed pro¬ 
tests all over the place and forced the 
owners to live by every word in the col¬ 
lective-bargaining agreement, we could 
have bankrupted half a dozen teams this 
season. But we don’t want to bankrupt 
anyone. The players don't mind incon¬ 
veniences in certain instances However, 
it’s about time the league realizes it has 
to strengthen itself and get rid of these 
constant crises. They've got to stop bail¬ 
ing out one another. NHL teams will lose 
$15 to $18 million overall this year. The 
only answer is a restructuring of the NHL 
back to 14 or 15 teams. 

"What the players have said is that 
they appreciate the problems and care 
about them. But this Cleveland thing is 
a one-shot deal. The players aren’t going 
to bail out the owners again. This game 
is in big trouble, and the players can't be 
the only ones doing anything about it." 

Said one NHL general manager. "The 
players have leadership in Eagleson and 
Clarke, but the owners are 18 men with 
18 selfish interests." 

So the Barons live for now. but their 
future—like that of the entire NHL—is 
uncertain. "The gold rush is over." one 
player admitted. “Most of us now real¬ 
ize that $40,000 or $50,000 a year is a 
damn good living wage." end 
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The Starfire Experience. 

The moving link between driver and highway 


Tight turns. Winding 
roads They're just two of 
the reasons Oldsmobile 
built Starfire GT 

Climb inside Push the 
available 5-speed stick 
into gear and accelerate. 
Feel the power of 
Starfire s available 231 V6 


or 305 V8 Steel-belted 
radials grab the road 
Front and rear stabilizer 
bars help llatten your ride 
Front disc brakes add 
to your feeling of confi¬ 
dence A stretch of 
straightaway—you relax in 
the high-backed bucket 
seats and check your 


gauges over the padded 
sport steering wheel You 
look forward to the 
promise ol more highway 
to discover 

Starfire GT Creating 
harmony between man 
and the road rti 
Experience it A 





boating / Co/es Phinizy 


Just an inch 
away 

from failure 

Imp won her division of the SORC by 
a single point after 1.200 tough miles 



The unbeatable boiler room shows her stripes 


C ompared to the exquisite criteria 
used in rating ocean-racing sail¬ 
boats. the handicapping of thorough¬ 
breds is sheer crudity. In an ordinary 
horse race, past performances and the ex¬ 
perience of the jockeys are taken into 
account, lead plates are dropped in the 
saddles, and—clang!—they're off and 
running. Last week did anyone at Aq¬ 
ueduct measure a buttock height aft or a 
girth overhang? Certainly not. Did any¬ 
one at Santa Anita reckon on the ten¬ 
derness ratio or movable appendage fac¬ 
tor? No one did. The buttock height, girth 
overhang, tenderness ratio and movable 
appendage factor are but four of more 
than 100 mathematical niceties that go 
into the rating of sailboats of various siz¬ 
es. shapes and ages. 

Today, in the attempt to give every¬ 
body a fair shake, just about everything 
on an ocean racer is weighed and mea¬ 
sured except the ow ner's shrinking bank¬ 
roll. For all that. God in His infinite 
whimsy still plays a major part, partic¬ 
ularly in the six races of the Southern 
Ocean Racing Conference. On the 
Southern Circuit, in addition to the or¬ 
dinary deceits of the weather, there is 
the Gulf Stream, which wanders across 
four of the racecourses like a drunken 
John Barrymore, unpredictable but ef¬ 
fective nonetheless. 

This year, as if recognizing the efforts 
men have made to achieve parity, the 
dear Lord sailed on boats both great and 
small, on the very newest and the very 
old. For the second straight year, to en¬ 
courage older boats, there was no official 
overall winner but instead a prize for best 
performance in class for pre-1974 hulls 
(Division I) and a comparable award for 
the best new boat (Division II). 

After WiUiwaw. an orthodox two-ton- 
ner. beat a dozen rivals last year to win 
Class B honors in Division II—and the 
unofficial fleet title—further progress in 
that hot class seemed unlikely. So this 
year along came little, livid-green Imp 
to win the identical prizes, beating in the 
process Big Schott, a virtual twin of Wil¬ 
liwaw. as well as Love Machine, a 
stretched-out version of last year's win¬ 
ner. Summed up. Imp might be called a 
revolutionary return to normalcy. She is 
a trifle smaller than the two-tonners that 
have customarily dominated Class B. 
Whereas today's two-tonners are in ef¬ 


fect a compromise, designed both for 
ocean racing and for level-rated compe¬ 
tition (events in which there are no time 
allowances and the emphasis is on wind¬ 
ward sailing). Imp's skipper. Dave Allen 
of Belvedere. Calif., wanted a boat sole¬ 
ly for ocean racing. Designer Ron Hol¬ 
land gave him just that, lightening the 
ends of the hull, yet at the same time in¬ 
creasing its rigidity by means of an alu¬ 
minum-pipe skeleton that carries the load 
of the keel, plates and stays. By the time 
the southern series was half done. Class 
B rivals were calling Imp “the unbeat¬ 
able boiler room." 

Because the starting times of the six 
classes in the two divisions of the SORC 
are spaced 15 minutes apart, with the big¬ 
ger. faster boats leading off. ofttimes in 
the first three hours of a race the fleet is 
strung out more than 15 miles and spread 
so wide to either side of the rhumb line 
that to the eye it seems more like a game 
of hunches than inches. Anyone taken 
by such a false notion can easily shake it 
by examining the duel between two Di¬ 
vision I boats. Running Tide and Dora 
IV. in the series just ended. In the first 
race, a 138-mile round trip from St. Pe¬ 
tersburg down the Florida west coast to 
Boca Grande. Running Tide beat Dora 
IV out of first place in Class A of their di¬ 
vision. In the next race. 397 miles from 
St. Pete around the Florida Keys and up 
to Fort Lauderdale. Dora won and Run¬ 
ning Tide was second, and for the re¬ 
maining four races they alternated first 
and second places. Because the point 
scoring is weighted according to the dis¬ 
tance of the races. Running Tide won 
class and division honors from Dora by 
a score of 2.095.0 to 2.094.5. In the six 
races the two boats traveled more than 
1.200 miles. The total corrected-time dif¬ 
ference between them after 148 hours of 
dueling was seven minutes. 42 seconds. 
In any two-boat scrap, the duelers some¬ 
times make the grand mistake of chasing 
each other too far afield and handing the 
victory to a lesser rival. In the Running 
Tide-Dora encounter quite the opposite 
happened. The two old boats ended up 
second and third to Imp in the unofficial 
overall fleet standings. 

For the first five races Imp was up¬ 
staged by a little Hawaiian queen called 
Sweet Okole. Eye-catching is not quite 
the word for Sweet Okole. Mind-bog- 
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gling is more like ii. Although rated 
slightly more than an ordinary onc-ton- 
ncr. she weighs, all up. only 7.800 
pounds. She is 36 feet long. 12 feet in 
the beam and only three feet less wide 
at the transom. Her hull is wood impreg¬ 
nated with epoxy. Wiih an outsize bow¬ 
sprit tacked on she would look like a fu¬ 
turistic ukulele. In the words of one of 
her four co-owners. Dr. Bob Peyton, her 
spinnaker is "about the size of an air¬ 
mail stamp." Still she is a hellion down¬ 
wind in all but light air. Had she turned 
up 15 years ago. she would have been 
termed a "rule-beater" and subjected to 
some derision. But the SORC gang is 
more sophisticated now. When Sweet 
Okole won five races in a row. there were 
no non-believers. 

Because Imp had one blemish on her 
record la second place in the third race). 
Sweet Okole was leading both Class C 
and the newer-boat division last Friday 
as the boats headed into the final race, 
the Nassau Cup. a 3l-miler eastward in 
the Northeast Prov idence Channel. 

Class A of the division was led by High 
Roler, a new hull co-owned by her helms¬ 
man. Dennis Conner. “I am just a kid try¬ 
ing to do well among the professionals.” 
Conner said, ‘it's fun to be a drapery 
maker trying to knock off the sailmak- 
ers.” As it turned out. the only man w ith 
a panting chance to catch him in the last 
race was the owner of Scaramouche. 
Chuck Kirsch. who sells Conner fixtures 
for his drapery business. Kirsch won the 
final race, but not by a sufficient margin 
to take the class. 

Meanwhile, the odds seemed against 
Imp w inning the Division II title, for the 
brisk air on the last day was much to the 
liking of Sweet Okole. But the Hawaiian 
boat ran into all sorts of trouble. At the 
start she was blanketed by two rivals and 
had to tack five times to get clear. There 
was a cross chop seemingly unsuited to 
her configuration, so she never moved 
her best upw ind. For the coup de grSce. 
a larger boat in Class B of Division I. 
with no chance for glory, sat on her air 
for three-quarters of the broad reach 
home. Okole took fourth in her class on 
corrected lime—her first time out of the 
money—and as a consequence lost the 
division title to Imp. who won the race, 
by a score of 2.098.0 to 2.097.0. 

It is indeed a game of inches. end 



We've been challenging 
our competitors to match 
their dependability fig¬ 
ures against ours. And 
so far no one's accepted. 
Because no one else has 
the Service Miser™chas¬ 
sis, which is what makes 
Quasar so dependable. 


But the Quasar 

challenge doesn't stop 
at dependability. Our 
sets offer a lot more 
than just that. This 25" 
diagonal console has 
the brilliant Supracolor 
System™ picture, and 
Super Instamatic®one- 
button color tuning. Plus 
Works-In-A-Drawer® 
dependability, with 
Quasar's exclusive 
Super Module’,“an even 
further improvement 
on the Service Miser 
chassis. 


So before you buy 
a color TV, compare 
picture quality, features 
and dependability. We 
think you'll want 
a Quasar. 


The heart of Quasar dependability, 

the ServiceMiserchassis with 
Super Module and Works-In- 
A-Drawer. Because it requires 
fewer parts than our previous 
chassis, there's just that much 
less that can go wrong. 


Quasar Electronics Company. <401 W. Grand Are.. Franklin Park. II 60131 


TV manufacturer to match ns 
for picture quality; features, and 
dependability. 


TV (ricluio 
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Their fans haven't forgotten Dr. J, but the fast champs of the ABA have one thing 
to cheer about—a Golden State castoff named Hawkins, who really effervesces 

Nets sink, Bubbles rises 


T hree large banners high above the 
Nassau Coliseum floor seemed to 
symbolize the ups and downs of the New 
York Nets. Two of them, hanging from 
the ceiling, were ABA championship 
banners honoring the Nets for winning ti¬ 
tles in the old league in 1974 and again 
last year. The third, a homemade effort 
held up by fans in the balcony, read: 
WITHOUT BUBBLES THE NETS WOULD HAVE 
WORSE TROUBLES. 


“Bubbles” is Robert (Bubbles) Haw¬ 
kins, a left-handed scoring machine from 
the Earl Monroe school of herky-jerky 
moves, who was signed by the Nets as a 
free agent a third of the way into the sea¬ 
son and who has become their newest— 
in fact, their only—star. After an under¬ 
publicized career at Illinois State and a 
year of inactivity on the Golden State 
Warriors’ bench, the 6' 4" guard with the 
42-inch sleeve is scoring nearly 20 points 


a game while averaging 26 minutes of 
playing time, mainly in the second and 
fourth quarters. Hawkins has had a 44- 
point night, and during a recent hot 
streak scored 152 points in 163 minutes. 
In an otherwise disastrous season, which 
as short a time as five months ago of¬ 
fered them at least the promise of an 
NBA championship, Hawkins is the 
Nets’ only bright spot. 

When Julius Erving took them to the 
ABA title last year, the Nets were, ar¬ 
guably, the best team in either league. 
Their playoff victims, the Denver Nug¬ 
gets. had the finest regular-season rec¬ 
ord in pro basketball—as they do now. 
Thus, when Dr. J stopped David Thomp¬ 
son & Co. it seemed that, following the 
merger, the Nets were in for a pleasant 
future. 

Instead. Erving is gone and New York 
has a 19-42 record, the worst in the 
NBA. These days the championship ban¬ 
ners hang like funeral shrouds in mem¬ 
ory of a sparkling young team scattered 
to the winds after Nets owner Roy Boe 
decided not to pay an extraordinary 
amount of money to the game's most ex¬ 
traordinary player. The sequence of 
events that toppled the Nets—and gave 
Bubbles Hawkins a second chance—be¬ 
gan last summer with a well-intentioned 
move. 

The Nets would be nearly impossible 
to beat, reasoned the front office, if high- 
scoring Guard Tiny Archibald were ac¬ 
quired from Kansas City to run with Dr. 
J. So they swapped Guard Brian Taylor, 
a veteran of both championship teams 
and a fine defensive player, along with 
backup Center Jim Eakins and two first- 
round draft choices, for Archibald. A 
broken foot has kept Archibald out of 
the Nets lineup since Jan. 2. which is 
bad luck. But the decision to bring him 
and his $450,000 salary to New York pro¬ 
duced negative side effects that might 
have been foreseen. The arrival of Ar¬ 
chibald. who was making far more money 
than Erving's $275,000, heightened an al¬ 
ready serious salary dispute between Boe 
and Erving’s agent. Irwin Weiner. On 
Oct. 21 Erving was sold to Philadelphia 
for $3 million, which helped pay the 
Nets’ way into the NBA. 

With Dr. J in Philly and Long Island 
in mourning, most of the Nets’ scoring 
continued 
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This printing calculator 
lets you see it in digital dis 
save it on permanent tape 
Now at Sears. 




A HIGH-SPEED PRINTER 
YOU CAN TURN 
ON OR OFF 

Switch it on when you wont 
a tape printout —entries, 
functions used, answers — 
for your records. 

Switch it off when you only 
need the digital display. 

Uses standard adding 
machine tape. 


TWO MEMORY 
SYSTEMS 

Memory-1 stores your 
subtotals from inter¬ 
mediate steps till 
you're ready for a 
grand total. 

Memory-2 is fully 
addressable; you 
can add or sub¬ 
tract from it until 
your problem 
is completed. 


At most larger 
Sears stores only. 
Prices higher in 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


THE FOUR 

BASIC FUNCTIONS, PLUS- 

Automatic constant. Credit balances. 
Discount and add-on sequences and 
arithmetic repeat for addition and 
subtraction. 


Introductory Offer: Save $ 20 

Only $119" 

Regular price after March 19 will be $139" 


BIG GREEN 
DIGITAL DISPLAY 


Work with numbers up to 12 
digits long. This display even puts 
in the commas. It also tells you 
what memory system you're in, and 
if there's an "overflow” answer. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


• Full floating decimal or four fixed positions. 

• Constant percent key. 

• Round-off switch. 

• Item count switch. 

• Register exchange key. 

• Non-add print key. 


Sears 


Sears Roebuck and Co . 1977 






PRO BASKETBALL continued 


burden fell upon their guards, who num¬ 
bered only three when training camp 
ended—John Williamson. Al Skinner 
and Archibald. When serious play be¬ 
gan, opponents started ganging up on 
them and taking their chances with New 
York's wcak-shooting front line of Kim 
Hughes. Jan van Breda Kolff and either 
Rich Jones or Tim Bassett. On Dec. 15 
Assistant General Manager Bill Mel- 
chionni opened his free-agent file, a bcat- 
up manila envelope filled with scraps of 
paper, and dialed Bubbles Hawkins' 
number in Detroit. 

Hawkins had been cut by Golden State 
the day before the season began. Once 
an All-America at Detroit’s Pershing 
High and a teammate of the 76ers’ Doug 
Collins at Illinois State, he consequently 
had a lot of explaining to do to his friends 
in the Midwest. When he ran out of ex¬ 
cuses for not making it in the NBA, he de¬ 
cided to take a job that would have had 
him serving summonses out of the De¬ 
troit city courthouse—only Melchionni's 
phone call came first. 

"Officially, I got to play 153 minutes 
with the Warriors last year," says Haw¬ 
kins, “but even that was stretching it. 
They were the defending NBA champs, 
so I’d get in for maybe the last 1:32 
and they'd call it two minutes in the 
scorebook." 

At least with the now deprived Nets 
he would get an opportunity to play. 
From Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 New York lost 
13 straight, setting league season lows 
for fewest points in a game (73) and few¬ 
est points in a half (28). On two oc¬ 
casions they scored just 11 points in a 
quarter—and the zinger is that all four 
of these notable achievements occurred 
in different games. 

Hawkins was less concerned with the 
Nets’ futility than with reestablishing 
his reputation. In his first appearance, 
against Milwaukee, he got in for four 
minutes and hit four baskets. In his 
first five games he scored 66 points 
in 70 minutes, and his stints on the 
floor were often the only occasions 
when angry Nets fans, who cannot for¬ 
get the sale of the Doctor, felt like 
clapping. Bubbles’ first big night includ¬ 
ed an 18-point second-quarter foray that 
led to a 95-86 victory over Chicago and 
an end to the 13-game losing streak. He 
played an almost perfect 12 minutes, hit¬ 
ting all seven of his shots and scoring 


the Nets’ last 10 points of the half. 

But the Nets quickly lost three more 
in a row, and the front office reacted by 
getting rid of the team’s co-captains, Wil¬ 
liamson and Jones, within a 24-hour pe¬ 
riod. That reduced to four the number 
of Nets left from the championship team 
and left Hughes as the only survivor from 
last year’s starting five. 

“A lot of times I wonder where all 
this is going to lead," says Hughes, a cu¬ 
rious holdover. He is averaging only 4.4 
points a game, has no shot, is shooting 
.218 from the foul line—worst by far in 
the league—and is unmercifully ridden 
by Nets fans even when he does some¬ 
thing good—like winning a game with a 
free throw banged in off the glass. “It 
makes you wonder if we’re all going to 
be traded or cut,” Hughes says. “And 
are we ever going to win?” 

Again Hawkins to the rescue. In a five- 
day span last month he helped defeat the 
Celtics 99-89 with 18 points in the final 
16 minutes; he helped the Nets get back 
at Dr. J and the 76ers by contributing 
24 points in a 113-112 upset in Phila¬ 
delphia; and at Cleveland, New York’s 
third straight playoff opponent from last 
year. Bubbles was well nigh unstoppable. 
He played 32 minutes and scored 37 
points on l5-of-20 shooting. Final score: 
Nets 94, Cavaliers 90. 

Hawkins had the reputation of being 
a game breaker at Illinois State, and the 
people in Normal still talk about the time 
he is said to have reached out and stolen 
the ball from teammate Doug Collins as 
the two crisscrossed on a fast break. Col¬ 
lins scored 57 points that night, but Haw¬ 
kins broke that record the next year with 
58, after betting a friend S10 before the 
game that he would. 

The ingredient Hawkins adds to the 
Nets’ otherwise stolid offense is unpre¬ 
dictability. He excels on the fast break, 
and he can take the ball into the lane 
and adapt his shot to score over or around 
almost any defender he has had to face 
so far. Moreover, for the first time since 
Erving left and Archibald got hurt, the 
Nets have some reason to feel they have 
a man on their side whom opponents can¬ 
not stop. Not starting agrees with Haw¬ 
kins and seems to catch the other team 
off guard or a half-step tired. Now when 
he gets up off the bench, the Coliseum 
comes alive with chants of “Bubbles! 
Bubbles!” It is even getting difficult for 


him to find his blue Volvo with the Cal¬ 
ifornia plates after games, what with a 
parking lot full of Long Island teen¬ 
agers begging for autographs. 

Take the recent Denver game, for ex¬ 
ample. when the banner in his behalf was 
unfurled. It might as well have been Bub¬ 
bles Hawkins’ Night. A TV crew was 
there to film him. Bob Cousy, the color 
commentator on the Nets’ Home Box Of¬ 
fice broadcasts, was at courtside being 
asked about Bubbles. Nuggets Coach 
Larry Brown was being asked about Bub¬ 
bles and. mostly. Bubbles was being 
asked about Bubbles. 

Several fans wanted to know how he 
got his nickname—he says he doesn’t 
know. In any event, it describes him 
more accurately on the court than off, 
where he is a relatively quiet soul. 
There were also the usual hero-type re¬ 
quests: “Hey. Bubbles, my name's Danny 
Allesandro. Score 40 points for me 
tonight.” 

On this particular occasion Bubbles 
didn’t come close to 40, but with the 
score tied at 84-all. he came flying up be¬ 
hind Jim Price, who had seemed safely 
ahead of the field on a fast break, reached 
out with one long arm and made a game¬ 
saving block. 

From there the Nets ran out a 91-88 
victory over the Midwest leaders, and in 
the winning dressing room Bassett an¬ 
nounced. “Hey. everybody, it was a year 
ago that we beat Denver on the Doc’s 
birthday and then went out to celebrate 
with him.” 

Bubbles Hawkins hadn't been around 
to remember, but he smiled at the 
thought. “I’ve shown I belong here now.” 
he said. “People are starting to ask me 
about my defense. It’s O.K. What would 
you say about the defense of the guys 
guarding me?” 

For once, at least, someone else was 
even more bubbly than Bubbles. Net 
Coach Kevin Loughery said, “He's got 
something ... who knows what you 
should call it ... charisma, I guess. The 
Doc had unbelievable charisma because 
he was so great. But here’s a kid who is 
out of the league, comes back and scores 
a point a minute some nights. I guess 
our fans were ready for a new name, for 
a guy with a fresh face who smiles the 
way he does out there. All 1 know is that 
Bubbles Hawkins has become a hero just 
when we needed one.” end 
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True 

slashes tar 

in half! 

Down to only Down to only 

5 mgs. tar per cigarette. 100 mgs. tar per pack. 



And a taste worth changing to. 
Think about it. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Regular: 5 mgs. "tar". 0.4 mgs. nicotine 

_ av. per cigarette. FTC Report-October 1976. 











Datsun introduces the family 


Suddenly there’s a family car 

f " «. that gives you all the power _ * 

and handling of a fuel injected 
■ ■’T^rk^'^rv.f }. Z-Car. Power you need to get 

* onto highways fast, and up * _ _ 
hills with ease. Packed into — 
a six-cylinder, 2400cc overhead cam engine. The 
result? Dynamite performance. 

Sedan or station wagon. 

Two great styles and both with the dependability and 
economy you’d expect from a Datsun. Dependability that 
stems from welded, all-steel unibody construction. A proven 
240-Z engine that’s been tried, tested and retested. And the 
sedan even has fully independent suspension for a smooth, 
stable, quiet ride. So you can be sure the Datsun 810 is built 
to last. Built to save you trouble for years to come. 

Comfort of a mid-size car. fSB| 

The comfort surrounds you. From the fully appointed uflbf 

instrument panel down to the cut-pile carpeting. From 
the tilt steering wheel and 6-way adjustable driver’s ^*^ 5 . 

seat on back to the rear center armrest. ^ 

And the 810 gives you important features like a R 

maintenance warning system, steel belted radials, 

AM/FM multiplex radio, digital quartz clock and 
a wiper on the rear window of the wagon. All standard. 

Of course, if you insist on adding something, a few options are still 
open. Like automatic transmission, power steering and air conditioning. 

If you’ve been thinking about cars like the Granada, Volvo or BMW, why 
not consider an 810? Compared to the 6-cylinder Volvo or BMW for 
example, you’ll save at least $2000. And once you drive the 810, you'll 
feel the difference in no time flat. 


The New Datsun 














I steal for a living 

by 'Clyde' Frazier 




Why 1 play it cool. 


The art of the steal. 


Most guys show strain on their 
faces. If I’m applying pressure. 

I can see they don't like it. 

So I do it even more. 

Whereas if you pressure me. 

I still look the same way. 

You don’t know whether to 
keep it up or back off. 

On the inside. I’m just 
like everybody else. 

But I’ve developed a 
technique of not showing 
any emotion. So you 
can’t read me. That’s why people say I’m cool. 


One big mistake. 

If you face-guard your man. you won’t know when the ball 
is coming to him. Or which side it’s coming from. 

He could fake you to one side, take the pass on the 
other side, and just walk in back-door. 

So always see the ball and your man. 


The Puma ‘Basket’ 
Imported by Beconta 


Heads-up 
dribbling. 

You’ll never be a good 
if you watch the ball. 

While your head is down, 
you’re out of touch. Guys are 
coming open, and you can’t 
see them to make a pass. 
When you look up. everybody 
is moving and it’s hard to 
figure out what’s happening. 
It’s chaos. 


Traction & action. 


I always tell kids to go for the best 
in a basketball shoe. Some of it is 
psychological. If the shoes feel right 
on your feet, then you’re going to feel 
better playing in them. 

I wear Puma.® They give me the traction and 
action I need. I like the grip of them, the way you 
can cut...you can move in them. They’re a part 
of you. so you feel ready. 

I have a wide foot. When it smacks down 
on the court it gets even wider. The guys at 
Puma think about things like that. They build 
their shoes on a wider last—for athletes. 

Should you wear Puma? Listen, it’s going 
to cost you. But if you're good enough —if 
you've earned your stripes— 
a shoe this good can 
make a difference 
in how you play. 


- 


It’s not chaos to me because 
I can see the whole court while 
I’m dribbling. It’s like my 
symphony, and I’m the guy who’s 
controlling the movements. 

I’ve got the ball. 

and the guys are i 

moving to my beat. 


There is a time and a place for stealing. 

If you miss, your man should not be able to go in for a 
basket or create a two-on-one situation. So a good place 
to steal is just when your man is crossing half-court —in 
the outside corners. The side¬ 
line plays like an extra man for 
your team. If you go for the 
ball and miss, the guy can only 
go out of bounds. 

There are times early in a 
game when I could make a 
steal, but I might prefer to 
keep the other guy feeling 
complacent. Then he’s easier 
to steal from later, when the 
game gets tight and every¬ 
thing is crucial. A steal then 
could really crush the other 
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pro football / Joe Marshall 


C onsidering their intransigent atti¬ 
tudes. it was never much of a sur¬ 
prise the last three years when Ed Gar¬ 
vey. the executive director of the NFL 
Players' Association, and Sargent Kareh. 
the chief labor negotiator for the NFL 
owners, walked out of a conference room 
in New York or Washington or San Di¬ 
ego and announced that the players and 
owners once again had failed to reach 
agreement on the terms for a contract to 
replace the pact that had expired in 1974. 
"If you absolutely do not trust them, and 
they do not trust you. then you can't get 
a settlement." Garvey said after one fruit¬ 
less negotiation session. 

And so it was in this spirit of mistrust 
that Garvey and Karch met in Room 
1507 of Washington's Madison Hotel 
shortly before Christmas for yet another 
session. Taking note of the garish red vel¬ 
vet that covered one of the walls. Karch's 
wife Susan promptly called it the “Wayne 
Hays Suite." 

Unbeknown to Garvey. Karch had ar¬ 
rived in Washington with a new game 
plan. "Before our meeting I started to 
think about priorities.” Karch recalls. 
“Most of the owners had said that the 
NFL’s draft of college players was crit¬ 
ical; that if they went through one sea¬ 
son without a draft, they might never get 
one again. The meetings among owners 
to discuss the draft always began the same 
way. Commissioner I Pete] Rozelle w ould 
say. ‘Of course, if we could agree with 
the union on something, that would be 
preferable. But assuming we can’t, what 
do we do?' 

"Everybody as¬ 
sumed we could not 
agree because of 
Garvey, so I started 
to think in terms of 
what was important 
to Garvey and the 
union. In negotia¬ 
tions we had al¬ 
ways said. ‘Let's talk 
about the draft 
and compensation 
for teams losing 
players w ho exercise 
their options and sec 
if we can agree on 
those issues, because 
without them it’s 
not worth talking 
about anything else.’ 


Finding 
square one 

When bargaining didn ’t begin and end 
with the draft issue, peace was at hand 


“Well, we reasoned that the Rozelle 
Rule for compensation was not all that 
important to Garvey: getting rid of the 
Rozelle Rule would help the wealthy 
players at the expense of the poor ones. 
The way we began to view it. the Ro¬ 
zelle Rule and the draft were simply the 
ways Garvey was getting his leverage, 
and he was getting more leverage with 
every court decision. 

"Then we concluded that three things 
were important to Garvey: 11 the strength 
of his union. 2) outside arbitration of 
player grievances rather than arbitration 
by the commissioner, and 3) cash set¬ 
tlements of the lawsuits striking down the 
Rozelle Rule and the draft as illegal. I de¬ 
cided to make a last try with Garvey and 
bring up these three issues." 

When their meeting in the Wayne 
Hays Suite had concluded, Garvey said. 
"Sarge. I hope you're not kidding me." 

"When Ed said that, it told me a lot.” 


says Karch. “It was then that I knew a set¬ 
tlement was possible." 

“For the first time." Garvey says, 
"there was a discussion of things we 
wanted to talk about instead of just what 
they wanted to talk about. The whole 
struggle was to get them to bargain. 
They'd never bargained before." 

“As soon as we started to make sense 
w ith Garvey." Karch says. “Garvey start¬ 
ed making sense w ith us." 

Last Friday, after six more meetings, 
the owners’ and the players' board of rep¬ 
resentatives officially brought peace to 
pro football by approving a new five-year 
contract. By effectively using a "demand 
for freedom" as the players' primary 
pawn in the negotiations. Garvey won 
what he most wanted: the strength in 
numbers and dollars that the players' as¬ 
sociation needs to effectively represent 
its members. By bargaining with Garvey. 
Karch and the owners won the right to a 
modified version of w hat they like to call 
the "structure" of the sport: there will 
be a modified draft (with 12 rounds in¬ 
stead of 17) and a modified Rozelle Rule 
(without Rozellc's participation). 

For the 36-year-old Garvey, the agree¬ 
ment ended seven years of frustration, 
controversy and attacks on his integrity, 
and now there is speculation that he will 
resign his position with the players' as¬ 
sociation to take a job with the govern¬ 
ment. "I went to work with the players 
in 1970 because I saw how badly they 
had been beaten by the owners in their 
last negotiations." he says. “Now I’m 
placing a lot of eggs in one particular bas¬ 
ket: specifically the 
ability of the union 
to gain strength and 
sit across the table as 
equals the next time 
around.” 

Garvey originally 
intended to work for 
the players for only 
two years. “But I 
did not appreciate 
how strong the own¬ 
ers were.” he says. 
"All each NFL own¬ 
er has to do is put 
up SI0.000 and the 
league has $280,000 
to fight us in court. 
I was very naive." 
That naivete was 
continued 



After the first break m their tong standoff, Ed Garvey deft) and Sargent Karch agreed to agree 
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exposed in 1974 when Garvey convinced 
the players to strike their training camps 
after negotiations for a new union con¬ 
tract had broken down. "We put up our 
dukes in 1974. and they did it to us with 
one punch.” he says. “But on the way to 
the canvas we decided to come back, to 
return to work without a contract. The 
greatest achievement of the union was 
that it stayed alive.” 

Not that it was easy. Membership 
dropped from 1.257 players in 1973 to 
fewer than 400 by the end of the 1974 sea¬ 
son. Before the strike the NFLPA had 
cash reserves of $722,530. Two years lat¬ 
er the association was $236,464 in the 
red. Naturally, management would rare¬ 
ly miss an opportunity to nail Garvey. 
Billy Sullivan, the owner of the New Eng¬ 
land Patriots, branded him as "nothing 
more than a campus radical." Leonard 
Tose, the Philadelphia owner, said. “He 
doesn’t help the league at all. and he 
doesn’t serve his membership.” 

Some players obviously agreed with 
Tose’s assessment. In August of 1975 the 


Minnesota Vikings demanded Garvey's 
resignation, and the Pittsburgh Steelers 
have not paid dues for two years. 

Player dissatisfaction with Garvey 
reached its peak last summer. He had 
rushed home from a European vacation 
for some backroom politicking, which 
resulted in the tabling of the so-called 
Anderson-Rooney contract agreement 
reached by Miami Safety Dick Anderson, 
the president of the players' association, 
and Steeler President Dan Rooney, the 
chairman of the NFL’s negotiating sub¬ 
committee. Many NFL players were 
aware that under the Anderson-Rooney 
pact the NFL would resume the multi- 
million-dollar annual contributions to 
the players’ pension program that had 
been suspended in 1974 and publicly 
blasted Garvey's interference. However, 
as an NFL club official admitted last 
week. “If we had gotten the Anderson- 
Rooney settlement approved, it would 
eventually have been harmful because 
it was weighted too heavily in favor 
of the owners." 


Indeed, the Anderson-Rooney agree¬ 
ment contained none of the three major 
concessions that Garvey won from the 
NFL in the agreement approved last 
week. The owners have now agreed to 
an agency shop in which all players who 
have entered the league since 1974 must 
either join the union or pay an amount 
equal to the annual dues ($3501. In ei¬ 
ther case the money is deducted from 
their paychecks. The union also received 
from the NFL a cash settlement of $16 
million for three lawsuits. Finally, the 
owners agreed to outside arbitration of 
player grievances. 

For their part, the owners got their 
modified draft, their modified Rozelle 
Rule—compensation will involve prede¬ 
termined draft choices, not active play¬ 
ers—and a pledge of no strikes or class- 
action lawsuits. Basically, it was a three- 
for-three swap. 

"Settling was just a matter of trust.” 
Karch says. "Garvey's a smart guy. a bril¬ 
liant guy. I have nothing but admiration 
for him." end 



Bolens Mulching Mower. 

Cuts the time 
it takes to cut the grass. 



All lawn mowers cut grass. And 
leave you with the work of (raking) 
bagging and hauling clippings. 
They start the job. You finish it. 
Bolens Mulching Mower is 
different. When it cuts your 
grass, it also cuts and re-cuts 
the clippings into tiny parti¬ 
cles that are blown down in¬ 
to your lawn. Out of sight. 
There's nothing to 
bag or rake. Or haul 
to the curb. The 
whole job is done 
quickly.lnone 
pass. And 


here's another bonus: Those tiny 
mulched particles go to work for 
you. They decompose, returning 
precious nitrogen to the soil. So 
every time you cut your lawn, you 
feed it. And save a little more 
work. 

The Bolens Mulching Mower 
comes in 18 and 22 inch cutting 
widths. Self-propelled or hand- 
propelled. Manual or electric 
start. All time and work savers. 
See them at your Bolens dealer. 
For his name, check the Yellow 
Pages or write FMC Corporation, 
Port Washington, Wl 53074. 
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The tough-minded business books you need 
in todays tough economic climate. 

How many have you read? 


The Executive Program invites you to take 
any 3 (values to *58.35) all for only *3.95 

(if you will agree to join now, for a trial period, and take only 3 more books, at handsome discounts, over the next year). 


(Puhllshi'ts l*r ico* sh. '•* nl 

81200. SUCCESSFUL PERSONAL MONEY 
MANAGEMENT. The hditors <•> M, Gras, Hill 
somil Finance Letter Broad. detailed and extremely 
useful reference on everything from how to finance your 
child's education to retirement and estate-planning 
strategies. $10.9$ 


73310. A RADICAL APPROACH TO JOB EN¬ 
RICHMENT. Lyle Turks How to restructure employee 
work tasks to break up old logjam^ and increase effi¬ 
ciency. Shows how to identity trouble spots, spark new 
dialogue between employees* and management, more 
$11.95 


82205. TAKE IT OFF! More Than I .(MX) l ax Deduc¬ 
tions Most People Overlook. Robert S lloi:m,in. 
Ph I) Completely revised 1977 edition of a best selling 
classic by one of the country's leading tax expert' 
Whether you prepare your ow n lax or use a high priced 
accountant —read it' $8.95 

77660. SELF-DIRECTED CHANGE EOR THE 

MIIM \K1 I RM\N \GER.K-- /" 

Partis Pelzer. Straight look at personal and professional 
aspects of career fulfillment Highly valuable resource 
that v lews management asatol.il lileexperience $11.95 


46800. EXECUTIVE SEARCH. A Guide for Re¬ 
cruiting Outstanding Executives. I ifu.d In Hi, haul 
Conitrroe. Every thing to aid the executive with a luring 
problem — from lu*w to write a want ad to how to choose 
an executive search firm. More complicated than you 
think—and worth it. $11.95 


60256. MANAGERS AND SUBORDINATES 1\ 
AND Mil MANAGER. I irst. pi.utu.,1 
ing with the human side of promotions, training, griev 
ance'. and management styles Plus, how to use The 
Parent/Adull/Child self-scoring scale to help managers 
rate and improve their own management style The 2 
11 nr nr m one bank $20.90 

59920. MANAGEMENT: Tasks. Responsibilities. 
Practices. Peter h Druckrr How corporations work 
through their problems. A brilliant task-focused hand¬ 
book of the skills, techniques and tools a good exes utive 
needs to stay effective in modem management $17.50 
84470. TOTAL FITNESS IN THIRTY MINUTES A 
\\ IT k. lAl,tr• e . I M 

Shows you not only what real Illness is but how to 
achieve it at any age once and lor all $6.95 

53785. HOW TO NEGOTIATE A RAISE, lohn 
Tarrant. Fills you m on v irtually every aspect of lobby - 
ing for a raise Abundant case histones jnd scores «'l 
practical, "how todo it" methods $9.95 

64690. THE 1977 STOC K TRADER’S ALMANAC . 
Yale Hiru h Day-by-day. month-hy month organizer 
for investors that updates investment knowledge, alerts 
reader to seasonal opportunities and dangers $9.95 

53685. HOW TO GET OUT—IF YOU'RE IN 
OVER YOUR HEAD. T.,l Vn Itol,is Solid mlormatioii 
on debt management with complete details on how and 
when to declare bankruptcy. Packed with charts, graphs, 
sample forms. $9.95 


61625. THE McGRAW-HII.I. 36-IIOUR AC - 
t oi NiINt, t (>! Ksi I ays out, in 

36 easily followed lessons, all the basics of the accoun¬ 
tants skill Geared to the manager with little or no real 
accounting knowledge, one of the best executive skill 
builders in mans a sear Counts us 2 of your 3 bonks 
$29 95 

46220. ETHICS AND PROFITS. The C risis or Con¬ 
fidence in American Business. /., mar,I Silk and Das id 
i'oiiel Remarkable study of the social rule ol busincssas 
viewed by husinessmcnihcmsclves. Probing, insightful, 
and broad-gauge $8.95 

42495. |)R. SOLOMON’S PROVEN MASTER 
PLAN FOR TOTAL BODY FITNESS AND 

MMNII N\N( I . V S .. W /> Ph D an,t 

I -alee Harrison Fifteen minutes a day. three days a 
week is all it lakes A sensible plan tested by more than 
5.00(1 people ranging from 6 sears old to adults of 
90-plus. $7.95 



MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS • I addition t.. gel¬ 
ling three books for S3 95 when you join, you keep 
saving substantially on the books you buy • It you 
continue your membership past the trial period, "you 
will he eligible lor our Bonus Book Plan - an impor 
• 

the coming Main Selection and Alternate Selec¬ 
tions. will be sent to you 15 times a year at three to 
foul week intervals • I: you wish to purchase the 
Main Selection, do nothing and it w ill he sent toynu 
• <t the Alternates 

or no hook at all. simply indicjtc your decision on 
the reply form always enclosed with the News and 
• 

News is mailed in time to allow youat least todays 
to decide il you want the coming Main Sclecnon It 
because of late mail delivery ol the News, you 
should ever rcceiv c a Main Selection w itliout hav mg 
had ihc MUi.iv consideration period. that Selection 
may he returned at Club expense 


60125. MANAGING COMPENSATION: Develop¬ 
ing and Administering (Hr Total Compensation 
Program. J Oars Berg Covers salary evaluation. Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Point Plans, how to set up the plan 
or modify an existing one. Comprehensive. $14.95 
64565. NEW s' \s s of M 'N AGING CONFLICT. 
Reasis Likert arul Jane Gibson Likert Introduces System 
4—a new way of harnessing and managing conflict m 
the company."Good ways for reducing tension, getting 

results $14.50 

53875. HOW TO SUCCEED IN THE Bl SINESS OF 
FINDING A JOB. Plioebe Taxlor, Pinpoints, step by 
step, the wavs to market yourself creatively. profitably. 
successfully $7.95. 

70060. PRICING TECHNIQUES FOR THE FI¬ 
NANCIAL EXECUTIVE-dofm < I 

manager's role in pricing decisions. Extensive coverage 
of (no 'hop hid pricing, straight markup, pinpointing 
variable unit costs and much more $12.95 

57970. LEARN TO RELAX: 13 Ways To Reduce 
Tension. ( A a gene Walker A series of step-hv step 
exerc ises for relaxing muscles, easing tension. Help' 
improve decision making, problem solving $8.95 
52095. GUINESS BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS. 
1976 1)e Luxe Edition, llie most and the least ol 
everything. The great argument settler and fund of 
frivolous lasts — trom the rarest disease to the largest 
motor car ever built $10.00 


The Kxecutivc Program ‘ 3-1 as 

Riverside. New Jersey 0X075 

Please accept my application for membership and 
send me the three volumes indicated, hilling me 
only $3 95 | agree to purchase at least three 
additional hooks during (lie lirst 12 months I am a 
member, under the club plan described in this ad 
Savings range up to 3tP» anil occasionally even 
more- Mv membership i' cancelable any tune 
alter I huv these three hooks A shipping and 
handling charge is added to all shipments. 

3 books for $3.95. 

Indicate hx number the 3 books you want. 

1 H I 11 I 

A l,» expensive books Inoled in book descrip¬ 
tions/ ,mint as 2 choices. 



Addrcs 


(OffergoodinConiinentalV S and Canada only. 
Prices slightly higher in C anada ) Books purch¬ 
ased lor professional purposes may he a lax- 
deducliblc expense 





















The $100,000 
Bawling Machine 




Bawling Machine continued 


i Wm ost of the time he has no idea 
where he is. and he doesn’t really care. 
The locations do not matter anymore be¬ 
cause they have all come to look alike to 
him. He is getting pretty close to being 
absolutely undistractible. which is what 
he wants to be. On practically any day 
of the year, the world’s greatest bowling 
professional will be facing a 60-fool lane 
of polished maple and pine, ready to let 
fly with a bright orange, 16-pound plas¬ 
tic ball at 10 plastic-coated maple pins 
standing in a neat triangle at the far end. 
His concentration is so unrelenting that 
it is troubling to the spirit to watch him. 
As you read these words, Earl Anthony 
is most likely inside another cavelike, 
low-ceilinged room somewhere, and he 
is thinking: I have come here to bowl, 
only to bowl—and to win. He will win 
money, probably, but what has brought 
him to that room is the idea of winning, 
beating the others, being best. He has 
been like this since he was a kid. 

Anthony is 38 now, a former whole¬ 
sale-grocery worker who quit his job 
seven years ago to start bowling full time. 
Since then he has won a record 27 of¬ 
ficial tournaments on the Professional 
Bowlers Association tour. 

In each of the past three years he has 
earned more money bowling than any¬ 
body else in the sport's history. Last year 


he entered 29 tournaments, finishing first 
in seven, and won SI 10,833. It was the 
second year in a row that he earned more 
than $100,000. and he is the only bowler 
to have ever reached or surpassed that fig¬ 
ure. There are no secrets to winning all 
that money, he says. He says it over and 
over. Gel it fixed in your head, he says, 
and you’ve got the game cornered. “So 
many things can go through your mind,” 
he says. “You have to get rid of all of 
them when it’s time to deliver the ball. 
Let nothing else in. Not problems at 
home, not applause or a television cam¬ 
era: do not think about bills that have to 
be paid. You have to concentrate on each 
particular shot until that shot becomes 
the most important thing in the world 
that you do.” 

In addition to prize money and tro¬ 
phies, Anthony also gets annual fees for 
using Ebonite bowling balls and allow¬ 
ing his name to be put on them, and for 
endorsing Munsingwear clothes and a 
wrist support. For these rewards and— 
more important—the recognition that he 
is No. 1, he gives his life to the game. 

This one was called the Brunswick World 
Open, held at Brunswick Northern Bowl, 
a 36-lane house in a shopping center in 
a featureless Chicago suburb called Glen¬ 
dale Heights. One of the 192 bowlers 
competing for the SI4,000 first prize was 
Earl Anthony. Despite being 6' 1" and 
195 pounds with moderately strong-look¬ 
ing shoulders. Anthony is not impressive 
physically—he has a straightaway body 
that hardly suggests special agility or 
power. He stands loosely while waiting 
to bowl his frame, left hand angled out 
over the hot-air blower in the ball-re¬ 
turn fixture to dry off any perspiration. 
Then he picks up the ball, left thumb 
and middle and ring fingers fitting into 
their holes, and swings it up in front of 
his face as if he wants a good close look 
at it. He peers seriously over the top of 
the ball down the lane to 10 pins at the 
end, then takes five unspectacular steps 
forward with the ball swinging and then 
lets it go. The tumbling woody crash of 
another strike echoes amidst the clatter 
of pins falling on the adjacent alleys. An¬ 
thony turns back without changing ex¬ 
pression. sits in a molded plastic chair 
and waits for the next frame. 

He speaks to no one, nor do the other 
bowlers speak to him. The occasional 
cheers from the fans do not appear to 


reach him. Once in a while he lights a cig¬ 
arette and holds it down at his side as he 
sits, appearing to forget he has lit it. His 
eyes are sharp but seemingly without cu¬ 
riosity as he glances through glasses with 
silvery plastic frames at a colleague send¬ 
ing off a ball. He is patient and he is re¬ 
laxed. yet there is an aura of something 
busy about him, something going on in 
him that is using him all up. something 
that he cannot break out of to do some¬ 
thing else, like wave to a friend or shout 
or dart out to the bar for a drink. He 
seems almost inert, yet altogether ab¬ 
sorbed. and then, when he steps up to 
bowl again, he begins to come alive. 
There is no wasted movement, but an 
electric strength seems to course through 
him and he gets that magical bit of con¬ 
trol that makes the ball do what he wants 
it to do. 

What the ball has to do is roll down 
the left side of the lane to a crucial point 
a few feet from the pins. It must then 
hook sharply right and clip the front pin 
(the l-pin) and the pin just behind it to 
the left (the 2-pin) in such a beautifully 
precise way that the front pin will knock 
down the three pins on the right-hand 
edge of the triangle and the 2-pin will 
knock down the other two pins on the 
left-hand side of the triangle, while the 
ball continues rolling with power into the 
three remaining pins—the center one 
and the two behind it—to topple them, 
too. If a bowler sends a ball straight down 
the alley to the 1-2 or 1-3 pocket, with¬ 
out a quick turn being incorporated into 
the trajectory, this neat order of domino¬ 
falling will happen only infrequently. No 
professional bowler rolls a straight ball: 
they all throw a hook like Anthony’s, or 
at least some sort of a curve. 

Wherever he is—sitting and waiting 
for his turn, dining at plastic-topped 
lunch counters in motel restaurants, fly¬ 
ing in airplanes, driving in rental cars— 
Anthony is always thinking about ways 
to make the ball hook into that pocket 
and not to hook too soon or too late. He 
is always thinking about the last ball he 
sent down the alley, the way it acted, 
whether it might need a little more spin 
the next time to hook perfectly. You can 
almost hear his head clicking off a mar¬ 
velous assortment of permutations: Lane 
condition (moist or dry, rough or oily, 
maybe grooved a bit by a hard day's use). 
Hardness or softness of the bowling ball 
(variable by the manufacturer’s intent 
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and the bowler’s choice). Weighted bal¬ 
ance of the ball (adjustable by drilling 
holes and filling them with weights). 
Placement of finger holes (which affect 
spin and speed). Wrist angle (controllable 
by means of leather and steel bowling 
gloves that keep the wrist stiff). Speed of 
the approach. And a multitude more. 

There was a time when Anthony was 
a baseball pitcher, and not bad, but he 
says bowling is better. “I like an indi¬ 
vidual sport more than any team sport,” 
he says. “Bowling is all offense and no de¬ 
fense. You're not playing against anyone, 
really, except yourself. In pro bowling, 
nobody can help you. Now, if you're a 
baseball player or a football player, 
you’ve got a contract and a guarantee of 
making a living no matter how badly you 
might play—at least for the season. In 
bowling you have to start all over again 
every day.” 

During a tournament professionals 
constantly change lanes and. because ev¬ 
ery lane is different, every game requires 
a different combination. Anthony regu¬ 
larly changes one ball for another; he 
travels with four, and others are always 
available. He has a garageful at home and 
he gives them all away after a couple of 
weeks' use. He is never satisfied with his 
bowling balls, constantly rejiggering an¬ 
gles and weights and spins. 

As the games progress in Glendale 
Heights, the scores are projected onto 
screens above the lanes along with a num¬ 
ber in red or black showing the level 
below or above par of 200 that each bowl¬ 
er is averaging for the tournament. Some 
of the bowlers get deeper and deeper into 
the red as they add more games, and they 
are sure to be cut from the competition 
long before the finals. After a morning 
of bowling. Anthony is well in the black 
and seems in a quietly affable mood as 
he meets his roommate. 31 -year-old Gary 
Mage of Seattle, for a late lunch in the 
coffee shop of the Holiday Inn. As with 
almost everything in his life, Anthony is 
not interested in the food he eats—ex¬ 
cept as it might affect his bowling. On 
the road he eats two meals a day, mak¬ 
ing sure to leave several hours between 
eating and bowling. The two bowlers or¬ 
der the diet special—hamburger and cot¬ 
tage cheese—and when the waitress asks 
Anthony for an autograph for her grand¬ 
son he cheerfully complies. Other bowl¬ 
ers from the morning shift—the players 
occupy the lanes from morning until 



"Concentrate on each shot until it becomes the most important thing that you do ," says Anthony 


night in successive go-arounds of eight 
games—wave to Anthony and Mage and 
remind them of a card game about to 
start in one of the players’ rooms. 

“The story of my life would be pretty 
dull,” Anthony admits with a half- 
pleased smile over a coffee cup that the 
solicitous waitress keeps refilling—and 
there is a hint that he sees a certain dull¬ 
ness as respectable and maybe quite de¬ 
sirable. Yet he knows that he is not an 
ordinary man, because an ordinary man 
cannot keep on playing anything and 
winning and winning year in and year 
out without faltering, blowing up. releas¬ 
ing the grip on the nerves. “People insist 
that you have secrets.” Anthony says of 
the many fans who are curious about how 
he keeps up this near perfection. “They 
don’t believe you when you tell them that 
it is all just concentration. That’s all there 
is to it." 

After finishing his last cup of coffee, 
Anthony goes to the room where the card 
game is in progress; he does not join in, 
only watches. 

That night Anthony’s shift is back at 
work again. He is wearing white bowl¬ 
ing shoes, red socks, while panis with a 
cross-hatching of tiny red squares, and a 
red T shirt with the name earl Antho¬ 
ny in cloth letters sewed on the back. 
He has a deadpan expression; his eyes 


look sharply and a bit challengingly at 
someone trying to engage him in con¬ 
versation. as if he’s ready to say, “Let’s 
get this over with and go on with the 
main business here, which is bowling.” 

On the first day of this tournament 
there were practice sessions and then 
some pro-am games, in which amateurs 
paid $60 to draw chances to bowl games 
with their idols among the pros. Antho¬ 
ny puls up with pro-ams good-naturedly 
because “It’s good for bowling, good for 
the sport," he says. "Some of the am¬ 
ateurs don’t say a word, they're scared 
to talk to you. But most of them say. 
‘Watch me and tell me what I’m doing 
wrong.’ That's not as easy as they think. 
The ones with fairly high averages, 180 
and over, it’s very hard to spot what may 
be wrong with their game. There are 
many things that can upset your rhythm. 
Most of them seem to throw the ball too 
hard, hit the foul line too fast.” 

Although Anthony’s nuts-and-bolts 
logic would be death on any brand of ro¬ 
manticism, he is inordinately proud of 
being completely on his own. of starting 
off every tournament with the very good 
chance of-not making a dollar in it. His 
hardest task is to keep his enthusiasm up 
during the long days of preliminary 
games that lead to the more exciting 
match games toward the end of a tour- 
continued 
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The March Honda: the Accord. 


There are two ways to look at the Honda Accord CVCC. As a thing of beauty. 
Or as a remarkable value. 


It is, of course, both. And that is why there has been such a phenomenal 
demand for the Accord, the newest and roomiest Honda of them all. 


The handsome Accord not only has an amazing number of standard features. 

It has everything you expect from Honda engineering. It doesn’t need a catalytic 
converter. It runs on regular or unleaded fuel. And according to EPA mileage 
estimates it got 48 miles per gallon for highway driving, 38 mpg city.* 

Any way you look at it —as the beauty or the bargain or both —the important 
thing is to look at it. Visit your Honda dealer now. Compare the Accord’s 
features with any car in the world today. Then compare its price: $4145.+ 


C19 .1 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 

*EPA ESTIMATES. 5-speed transmission. The actual mileage you get will vary depending on the type of driving you do. your driving 
habits, your car's condition and optional equipment. Mileage lower for Calif. For high altitude models. Me vour dealer. 
tManufacturer's suggested retail price for 5-speed transmission plus freight, tax, license, and optional equipment. High altitude 
models S3S extra. 
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nament: the tighter the competition in 
the final games, the better Anthony likes 
it. Most tournaments have an extra tele¬ 
vision playoff these days. With their 
bright lights and breaks for commercials 
and gabbling commentators, the TV play¬ 
offs regularly freak out many profession¬ 
als. causing them to roll impossible splits 
and even an occasional gutter ball. But 
Anthony thrives on this added tension 
and is famous for coolly moving up from 
behind and taking first or second place 
as early leaders lose their aplomb while 
under the scrutiny of bowling fans from 
coast to coast (there are about 64 mil¬ 
lion bowlers in the U.S.). 

Professional bowling is a solemn busi¬ 
ness. involving about 90 top American 
bowlers who are good enough to make a 
living at their sport—although some just 
barely make expenses, which can come 
to $ 15.000 a year or more. They seem im¬ 
prisoned in their vast bowling caverns, 
assigned by some mysterious sporting 
god to hurl balls at pins forever and to 
do so with the utmost gravity. Only at 
roll call in the morning is there any horse¬ 
play—players in a big cluttered squad 
room putting on bowling togs, weighing 
in their bowling balls and shouting re¬ 
marks at loudspeaker announcements by 
a PBA official. But then the games begin 
and they are working alone again. Aside 


from awards banquets for a few cham¬ 
pions. there are not many social occa¬ 
sions where the bowlers can get togeth¬ 
er: they are essentially loners, free-lancers 
working strictly for themselves w iih only 
the distant sense of community that shar¬ 
ing an endlessly repeated, extremely dif¬ 
ficult task can generate. 

Anthony is pleased with the PBA's 
strict rules on neatness of dress and com¬ 
portment. He says. "If we had anybody 
like Ted Williams—who’d spit or do any¬ 
thing like that—he'd be out of the PBA 
in a minute." Perhaps because they feel 
an inferiority to golfers, bowlers don't 
even reach the mild level of anger ex¬ 
hibited on the fairways by the occasion¬ 
al tournament golf pro. In one week of 
bowling. Anthony's most overt reaction 
came in a somewhat unguarded moment 
after he had rolled two spares. Often he 
will roll the ball and confidently turn his 
back before the ball has done its work, ex¬ 
pecting it to behave properly and knock 
down all the pins. But this time he stayed 
to watch a 7-10 split—the two farthest- 
apart rear pins remaining upright—and. 
in disgust, turned and mouthed (in ab¬ 
solute silence, of course) "Je-sus Christ 1 ." 
or three syllables very much like them. 

Then he dropped placidly into his seat 
and had a long, calm drag on his cig¬ 
arette. Behind him. a trio of cheery 



When Anthony falls into a state of ' satiation' on tour, he escapes to his trophy-filled Tacoma home 


housewives discussed bad calls by the of¬ 
ficials in last week's Bears game. When 
he got up and bowled a perfect strike— 
a "snowplow" that wiped out the pins in 
a satisfyingly fast sweep—the women 
cried "Thataway!" in unison, but Antho¬ 
ny paid them no heed. One woman fan 
then told another. “I could never bowl 
with all these people watching.” Her 
companion replied. "Well. I could, all 
right, because I'd think they were watch¬ 
ing everybody else but me." 

One of the distractions bowlers must 
weather is the excitement that builds up 
in a neighboring lane when a colleague 
begins to roll a series of strikes toward 
what may be a perfect game. Experts 
among the fans can tell by the enthu¬ 
siasm of the cheers exactly which frame 
of the 12 perfect ones needed has just 
been bowled, starting with mild "ahhhs" 
at the fifth frame and rising in even in¬ 
crements of excitement to joyous squeals 
and hoots at the ninth and 10th and I Ith. 

One who draws a crowd a couple of 
lanes up from Anthony in Glendale 
Heights is 45-year-old Curt Schmidt, 
known as the Mariian for his rather 
pointy ears and penetrating gaze. a Hoo- 
sier who was once a horseshoe-pitching 
champion. Schmidt’s projected score 
shows him deep in the red. so it is the un¬ 
derdog’s uphill fight that attracts rooters 
from all 36 lanes. 

After a sixth strike. Curt smacks both 
hands to his forehead; Anthony and an¬ 
other bowler step over to slap Schmidt’s 
palm in congratulation, and still another 
bowler jumps up and pretends to box 
with him. Schmidt touches the sole of 
one of his shoes and lets fly another strike, 
after which he feigns a stagger and falls 
into his chair with poorly contained glee. 
On the eighth delivery all breaths are held 
as a pin wobbles and hovers—and at last 
goes over for the strike. A terrific cheer 
greets strike No. 9. Before the next throw 
he bows his head in meditation for a long 
moment, then lets fly and makes a 10th 
strike, raising an arm high in a victory sa¬ 
lute. A gray-haired woman wearing 
heavy lipstick clasps her hands in prayer 
as Schmidt rolls No. 11—and leaves one 
pin standing. As an unhappy groan aris¬ 
es from the stands. Schmidt gazes at the 
adjoining lanes, sighs deeply, then nods 
politely and sadly to his supporters. He 
knocks down the pin for a 289 game. 

At most tournamcnis these days spec¬ 
tators fill the limited space. 1.000 being 
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all ihe average house can contain. With¬ 
in the prescribed limits of circumspec¬ 
tion. each bowler shows emotion in vary¬ 
ing ways. Sandy Finkelstein. 34. of 
Cortland. N.Y. crumples up in mock de¬ 
spair when he leaves a pin standing on a 
crucial frame and pretends to be dying 
in his scat. Frank Zitnik. 28. of Hubbard. 
Ohio, prefers to kid around about a low 
score, announcing to a couple of pretty 
young ladies in his claque: “This is it. 
I'm retiring after this tournament. You'll 
never see me around here again." And 
he gives them a big grin, as if he is really 
enjoying the game even though he's not 
doing so hot at the moment. Most of the 
bowlers, though, appear to be under con¬ 
stant strain, as if there is not much fun 
in it when they're winning—and only 
black misery in defeat. 

Anthony rarely shows emotion, be it 
delight or despair. He picks up the bowl¬ 
ing ball and then, with his right hand, he 
lightly brushes an earpiece of his glass¬ 
es—a gentle, deliberate little movement 
that is the only wasted motion Anthony 
makes while bowling. But there is a 
banked fire in him that was a hot temper 
when he was a kid. Growing up in Ta¬ 
coma as the youngest of three children 
of a career Army man who was away 
much of the time. Anthony felt early on 
that he was on his own and wanted to 
prove he was as good as the others sole¬ 
ly for his own satisfaction. 

His drive to win in high school came 
out of his “orneriness." Anthony says. 
He was already showing a good pitching 
arm in the 10th grade but the baseball 
coach advised him to wait a year before 
trying out for the varsity. "He told me 
that in another year I'd be able to throw 
harder," Anthony says. “But I wouldn't 
wait, and I thought. If I can’t make pitch¬ 
er as a sophomore then I won't pitch for 
you next year, either.' " Hungry for com¬ 
petition and refusing to be put off. he 
took his pitching elsewhere—to an adult 
city league team. He also took a job as a 
pinsetter in a bowling center, but rolled 
only a few casual games in those days: 
he thought of himself as a baseball pitch¬ 
er. Graduating from high school at 17. 
he joined the Air Force and became a 
radar technician. Pitching for Vincent 
Air Force Base against an Army team, 
he threw back-to-back seven-inning no- 
hitters. striking out 19 in the first game. 
18 in the second. 

Completing his four-year hitch, dur- 
coniinued 
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ing which he had married his high school 
girl friend Marylou (she was 17, he was 
19). Anthony went to spring training w ith 
a Vancouver farm team in I960 but quit 
when he was refused the salary he de¬ 
manded. He took a job with the West 
Coast Grocery Co., a vast wholesaling 
warehouse a couple of miles from his 
frame house in Tacoma, and began fit¬ 
ting in bowling-league schedules with his 
shift work as a receiving clerk. 

As a member of a shop league in which 
night-shift workers bowled on Friday 
mornings. Anthony started off with a 165 
average and immediately began improv¬ 
ing it by practicing daily. “It’s my na¬ 
ture to try to do something belter than 
anyone else.” he says. “I tried to bowl 
against guys who were better than l was. 
and I learned by losing money to them. 
We used to put money on a game, may¬ 
be a couple of dollars—that’s a lot for a 
shift worker with a family and a mort¬ 
gage—and the best scorer would take it 
all. from maybe 20 or 30 guys who were 
in it. I never used an instructor, but I do 
advise amateurs to get one. even though 
it costs money. What I did was ask the 
good players, ‘Hey. how do you do that?’ 
when they’d roll strikes. I would try to 
put what I learned from them into my 
own game, but still I was completely on 
my own. I mainly wanted to prove to my¬ 
self that 1 could beat the other guy.” 

After four years Anthony was aver¬ 
aging 204. He felt ready for the plunge 
into professional competition, if only on 
summer vacation from his job. So he 
joined the PBA and competed in tour¬ 
naments in Seattle, Spokane and at home 
in Tacoma, winning very little but get¬ 
ting a strong taste for the life of a full¬ 
time bowler. A third child was on the 
way. however (the Anihonys have two 
girls and a boy), and, unwilling to risk 
his financial security, he returned to his 
job for another seven long years, prac¬ 
ticing nearly every day and slowly im¬ 
proving. By the time he returned to pro¬ 
fessional bowling. Anthony had a 217 
average. 

In their modest living room, dominated 
by bowling trophies set on a sideboard 
and on the wall-to-wall carpet. Earl and 
Marylou Anthony sit in armchairs, ex¬ 
hausted from a tournament trip to Ha¬ 
waii that included, for once, the whole 
family. Ordinarily it is only in summer 
that the kids are free to travel with their 


father, and Marylou has plenty to do 
keeping house. A tall woman in a light 
blue pantsuit. Marylou wears an expres¬ 
sion of faint but perceptible concern, as 
if she suspects that there just possibly 
might be a gas leak in the basement at 
any moment. The Anthonys look at an 
opened but still unpacked suitcase and 
then let their eyes stray out through the 
picture window in the kitchen to a post¬ 
card scene of the snowy peak of Ml. Rai¬ 
nier. They agree that the crucial moment 
of their lives came in 1970 when Earl de¬ 
cided to go professional. “The question 
comes back to that competitive nature 
again," he says. “I was 31. not getting 
any younger. I would never have known 
if I could do it or not, if I hadn’t tried." 

It was a poor time to quit a job in the 
Seattle-Tacoma area: 100.000 workers 
had just been laid off in the aircraft in¬ 
dustry. and a newspaper headline read, 
LAST ONE TO LEAVE SEATTLE PLEASE TURN 
OFF THE LlCHTS.But a work reduction in 
the warehouse was about to put Antho¬ 
ny on the swing shift, which would have 
brought him home too late to see his chil¬ 
dren before they went to bed. This en¬ 
couraged him to get out and do what he 
wanted to do—go bowling for money. 
“It was a difficult decision.” Marylou 
says. “We talked it over a long time." 

“Nobody is going to be sorry for you 
if you don’t make it bowling.” Anthony 
says. “If you fail, they just say goodby. 
Out of the 90 professionals who work 
the tournaments full time only 15 or 20 
make a good living out of it. Who would 
have thought I could make the top 20?” 

Anthony needed about SI5.000 for 
travel and equipment expenses and en¬ 
try fees. A friend. David Tuell Jr., a Ta¬ 
coma attorney and fellow bowler, vol¬ 
unteered to help sponsor him in return 
for part of his eventual winnings, a com¬ 
mon arrangement in tournament play. 

“The way it works," Anthony ex¬ 
plains. “is that, say, $4,800 goes into a 
bank account to cover expenses on a doz¬ 
en tournaments. The bank sends me $400 
a week and I send back all my winnings, 
if I make any. to the bank. The sponsor 
first gets back his $4,800, if there’s 
enough to pay him. and then 40% or 50% 
of anything more than that, according to 
the deal you make.” 

Anthony would have struck out on his 
own if it hadn't been for Marylou's in¬ 
sistence that somebody else take the main 
risk; with a sponsor footing the bills, the 
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bowler owes nothing if he earns noth¬ 
ing, yet can draw enough money to live 
on. Anthony began with a 60-40 split in 
his favor. “In my very first tournament— 
it was out in Wichita—I won second 
place and $3,500." he says with a wry 
glance at his wife. 

“When 1 heard what he'd won." she 
says. “I thought. 'He's going to kill me 
for making him get a sponsor!' " In ap¬ 
preciation for Tuell’s confidence. Antho¬ 
ny retained him as a sponsor until last 
year, when for the first time he worked 
with a 100-0 split in his favor. 

Marylou bowls once a week in a wom¬ 
en's league in which, she says, newcom¬ 
ers expect her to be a whiz because she 
is Mrs. Anthony. But they soon accept 
the fact that her talent is modest. Earl, 
she says, encourages her but won't coach 
her. he doesn't like instructing and would 
never consider doing it for a living. The 
three children (Jeri. 18. a legal secretary: 
Mike. 16, a high school junior: and Tra¬ 
cy. 13. an eighth-grader) bowl in local 
leagues. Mike says proudly. "I can beat 
him maybe once in 100 games." 

Marylou hardly acts the part of a wife 
whose husband is No. I at his occupa¬ 
tion. On the morning of their return from 
Hawaii, she did three loads of washing 
and started her ironing—"or else nobody 
around here will have anything to wear." 
In seven years. Anthony has won half a 
million dollars. $318,000 the last three, 
but the only major appliance Marylou re¬ 
calls getting was a new sewing machine. 
A new car w'as a tournament pri/e. but 
otherwise nothing suggests that the An- 
thonys’ house is no longer the home of a 
groceryman. Anthony has bought land 
for investment—a purchase last year of 
40 acres of woodland on the Olympia 
Peninsula is the most recent—but he has 
little interest in visiting the land or en¬ 
gaging in any outdoor activity on it—or 
anywhere else, for that matter, except 
maybe on a golf course, w here his game 
is improving from the mid-80s. Anthony 
recently passed the exams for a Wash¬ 
ington real estate license, just in case his 
bowling scores should fall off. 

Though it is clear that Anthony has lit¬ 
tle taste for spending money, it is also ev¬ 
ident that he does not think his annual 
earnings of more than $100,000 are very 
impressive. The first thing he likes to 
point out is that a golfer in his class, play¬ 
ing the same number of tournaments and 
enjoying the same success he does, would 


pull down half a million dollars a year. 
"And the gallery would have to whisper 
when he was about to shoot, too." he 
says. He notes that he is already work¬ 
ing for 50c on the dollar because of taxes, 
and says that air fare and hotels cost him 
easily $600 a week and that he spends 
about 30 weeks a year on the tour. 

The Anlhonys spend as little on food 
as they do on major appliances and were 
outraged at paying $40 for a dinner for 
two on an evening out with business as¬ 
sociates during their Hawaii trip. "Pay¬ 
ing that much is ridiculous." Earl says. 
His favorite meal is breakfast, at which 
he eats hashed brown potatoes, bacon 
and eggs, or pancakes or w affles. He also 
likes ice cream, and does away with half 
a gallon a day with the help of Mike. 
"Any flavor at all. except green tea." he 
says. "Don't try it.” 

The $100,000 mark in bowling was. 
until Anthony surpassed it in 1975. much 
like the four-minute mile, and although 
his earnings had been increasing most 
years, he desperately wanted to be the 
first to make it. In 1974 he even went so 
far as to enter low-paying regional tour¬ 
naments at the end of the year in an at¬ 
tempt to reach his goal. Anthony recalls 
that 1974 "looked like a $40,000 year to 
me. good but not phenomenal." But he 
won half a dozen tournaments toward 
the end of the year, "and everybody was 
pumping me to try for the $100,000.” 
Having earned $76,000 by early Septem¬ 
ber. Anthony entered a minor contest in 
an eight-lane house in Cottonwood. 
Ariz.. where only the first prize of $ 1.000 
was worth his time and travel. "I barely 
won it." lie says. But by winning at Cot¬ 
tonwood. he became eligible for a con¬ 
test of regional champions in Ohio—and 
picked up another $4,000 for winning 
that. Now he had gone over $81,000. He 
won another $2,000 in Battle Creek, fin¬ 
ished 27th in Syracuse, earning $405. and 
got $5,000 for w inning in Cleveland. To¬ 
tal: $88,660. He would have made the 
$100,000 if he had won the World Open 
in Chicago, but second place raised the 
pot to only $96,160. To keep in the run¬ 
ning at the tail end of the season, he had 
to win in Hawaii, and he did—the $3,025 
bringing him to $99,185. His last chance 
at $100,000 came in Santa Maria. Calif.. 
where the first prize was SI.000. "I fin¬ 
ished third." he says. Although he missed 
the magic number by $415. he made it 
in 1975 with $107,585. 
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“It hasn't really changed our life any," 
he says, “except that I have less time to 
myself." Says Marylou, "We really didn't 
run right out to buy anything, but it is 
nice to know that if anything happened 
to us we'd be taken care of." After his 
1975 feat. Anthony told a reporter for 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer . “This has 
all been kind of a dream, like a script 
made up in Hollywood. I kept looking 
for that Alfred Hitchcock ending, but it 
never came." 

Anthony is not quite sure whether he 
should regard bowling as work. “It’s fun. 
because I'm competent at it," he says, 
“but, yes. it’s work. I had to work hard 
at it; it's blood, sweat and tears. But. still, 
it is never a chore, never drudgery to 
me. I'm always eager to get out there." 
Nevertheless. Anthony does have a mild 
slump about once a year when he gets 
into what he calls a state of “satiation." 

“What goes wrong with some profes¬ 
sional bowlers is that they bowl every 
week in competition and they get too 
much of it. I try to relax from it between 
tournaments but usually there isn't 
enough time. It really takes four weeks 
to get completely away from it. but usu¬ 
ally I take two at the most." 

Anthony admits "the key thing on tour 
is to kill time. I keep watching TV as 
late as I can: you get some channels where 
there's a late movie on until maybe three 
in the morning. Then it's easy to sleep 
till 10 and stretch breakfast out until 
noon, when it’s time to start bowling." 

As long as he is bowling. Anthony 
doesn't much mind where he is. though 
he prefers pleasant climates. He sees a 
couple of dozen cities for a week each 
year but knows very little about them be¬ 
yond the direct route between the motel 
and the bowling center. Besides watch¬ 
ing television he reads Westerns, but un¬ 
like other professionals who have out¬ 
side interests such as antique collecting 
or portrait painting. Anthony keeps his 
mind mostly on the game. His favorite 
trophies include a samurai helmet he got 
for bowling a perfect game on live Jap¬ 
anese television, and the Key to the City 
of Fairlawn. Ohio, where the Firestone 
Tournament of Champions is held, and 
he enjoys knowing that the news of ev¬ 
ery tournament he plays in is posted on 
a special bulletin board in the offices of 
the West Coast Grocery Co. Among his 
least favorite rewards are a gilt Midas 
muffler on a stand, which he received 
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after failing to roll a perfect game on tele¬ 
vision for $200,000 (he left the 10-pin 
standing in the seventh frame), and an 
immovable pin that, if it had fallen, 
would have meant $10,000 and a new 
car on another 300-game television chal¬ 
lenge (in this one he got 11 strikes be¬ 
fore leaving a lone bad-news 9-pin). Dur¬ 
ing his career he has bowled fourteen 
300 games, all as a professional. 

Anthony advises that bowlers who 
contemplate joining the tour "bowl in a 
tournament near home to see what it is 
like. See if you enjoy it and whether 
you're capable of living this life. That 
way you can save yourself $ 15.000 if you 
don’t like it. It's a boring life on the road, 
traveling all the time, being away from 
home. If you can handle that you can be 
a professional.” To good bowlers who 
would like to improve gradually to the 
professional level. Anthony says, "You’d 
have to spend the next two or three years 
bowling every day, you'd have to live in 
a bowling center and somehow get free 
bowling, work there or something. But 
pro bowling is a scary proposition. If you 
have one good week, you never know if 
you’re going to make a dollar the next." 

Anthony would like to keep bowling 
for at least three more years and says 
that he will be satisfied with $40,000 a 
year. He would also like to raise the pay 
level of bowling to parity with golf, as 
well as raise the lowbrow image that con¬ 
tinues to plague the sport in spite of its 
wide acceptance with most segments of 
the American population—to say noth¬ 
ing of the current boom in Europe. Asia 
and the other Americas. It is not likely 
that he will slow down of his own ac¬ 
cord. Once, after he'd won a car in a 
tough tournament in Madison Square 
Garden, he started off in the next con¬ 
test. a smaller one down in Virginia, by 
letting a mediocre bowler beat him and 
was, as he says, “very upset with myself. 
A friend told me, 'Ease up a little, you 
just won a big one in New York.’ I told 
him there was going to be a winner here, 
too. and 1 wanted it to be me. You have 
to give 100 % all the time. You have to 
keep trying to be a machine." 

So Earl Anthony is out on the circuit 
again. After that sparklingly successful 
year of 1976 ended at the Christmas hol¬ 
idays. he described how 1977 looked to 
him: “It's like finding out. after you’ve 
just won the fastest mile, that you have 
to run another lap.” end 
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FOR THE RECORD 


A roundup of the weak Fob. 21-27 


PRO BASKETBALL The man beat us by himself." said 
New York's Bob McAdoo after Pete Maras ich’s career- 
high 68 points—the most ever scored by an N BA guard, 
and a total exceeded by only Wilt Chamberlain and 
Elgin Baylor—led New Orleans to a 124-107 rout of 
the Knicks. Maravich. the league's leading scorer with 
a 30 7 per-game average, hit on 26 of 43 from the field 
and 16 of 19 from the free-throw line. The Pisiol wasn't 
too pooped to play defense, either, limiting Wall Fra¬ 
zier to six points. Earlier in the week. Maravich con¬ 
tributed a mere 28 as the Jazz lost to the Knicks in 
New York 119-102. Down 22 points at the half. Bos¬ 
ton rallied to top Phoenix 108-104 and move 3‘/j games 
ahead of the Knicks in the battle for the Atlantic Con¬ 
ference's last playoff spot. Last year's Cinderella*. the 
Suns, have turned into this year's pumpkins and appear 
to have nailed down last place in the Pacific. Despite a 
47-point. 18-rebound and 12-assist performance byCen- 
ler Alvan Adams, the Suns still managed to lose to Buf¬ 
falo IIS-114 on Randy Smith's steal and hoop with 
seven seconds left. Portland's Lionel Hollins scared the 
Celtics with his protective face mask and 43 points in 
the Trail Blazers' 113-111 triumph. Denver lost to the 
Nets, then complained that the New Yorkers employed 
an illegal zone defense. The Nuggets stopped Houston 
118-106 and beat Kansas City 130-128. It was chaos 
as usual in Detroit as Bob Lanier won two straight games 
for the Pistons with last-minute shots and Marvin Barnes 
was ejected for elbowing Mike Bantom in a 112-106 
win over the Nets (page 56). The fourth-place Bulls 
swept three games. 

BOATING-IMP. a 40-foot sloop skippered by David Al¬ 
len of Belvedere. Calif., won the Southern Ocean Rac¬ 
ing Conference championship with five corrected-time 
firsts in Class B in the six-race series (page 54). 

BOWLING —EDDIE RESSLER. 22. of Allentown. Pa., 
defeated defending champion Dave Soutar 224-222 in 
the SI00.000 Miller High Life Open in Milwaukee 

GOLF —JACK NICKLAUS had an eagle and three bird¬ 
ies on the final nine holes to break a tie with Gary Play¬ 
er and Gil Morgan to claim the $50,000 first-place check 
in the Jackie Gleason Invcrrary Classic at Fort Lau¬ 
derdale. Fla. by five strokes with a 13-under-par 275. It 
was Nicklaus' second triumph at Invcrrary. 

JUDY RANKIN won her second tournament in a row 
and $15,000. shooting a seven-undcr-par 209 to take 
the Bent Tree Classic in Sarasota. Fla. by four strokes. 


lighted by a 2-0 shutout of Philadelphia in what Flyer 
Coach Fred Sherri called "the best game I've seen all 
year." The Sabres opened a six-point Adams Division 
lead over Boston. The Cleveland Barons almost skated 
into bankruptcy (page SO), then lost three games after 
an I Ith-hour loan of $1.3 million kept them afloat. Nor- 
ns-leading Montreal stretched its home unbeaten streak 
to 25. two short of the league record, by beating At¬ 
lanta and Cleveland. On the road, league-leading scor¬ 
er Guy Lafleur had a hat trick in the Canadicns’ 4-2 
win at Atlanta. The New York Islanders swept three 
games to close within one point of first-place Phila¬ 
delphia in the Patrick. In an 8-2 romp over Atlanta, 
the Islanders scored three goals in 45 seconds. Despite 
seven losses in its last nine games. Atlanta still held a 
four-point lead over the Rangers in the battle for the Pat¬ 
rick's last playoff berth. Chicago inched to within four 
points of St. Louis in the Stnythc, scoring three goals in 
49 seconds to beat the Red Wings 5-2 and then de¬ 
feating the Rangers for the first time in more than two 
years as Goaltendcr Tony Esposito stopped 50 shots in 
a 2-1 contest. Los Angeles' Butch Goring scored with 
33 seconds to play as the Kings lied Vancouver 2-2. Sec¬ 
onds later, the L.A. and Vancouver benches emptied 
for a brawl that produced 84 minutes of penalties, in¬ 
cluding triple majors and game misconducts to the Ca¬ 
nucks' Harold Snepsts and the Kings' Dave Schultz. 


goals as Phoenix defeated Winnipeg 6-3. Still, the 
Jets moved into second place in the Western Division 
with victories over Houston (3-2) and Cincinnati 18-61. 
In the East, Quebec split four games to maintain a com¬ 
fortable eight-point lead over second-place Cincinnati 
The Stingers scored four third-period goals to take a 
4-3 lead over Birmingham, but Mark Napier gained a 
tie for the Bulls with 20 seconds to play. Two nights 
later Birmingham trampled Quebec 10-6 as Tim Shee- 
hy registered his first hat trick of the season Indi¬ 
anapolis. which is below .500 in 60-minute hockey 
games, beat Edmonton 3-2 (0 hike its sudden-death 
record to 6-1. 

HORSE RACING— STRIKE ME LUCKY l$3l). Jerry 
Bailey up. won the $147,000 Gulfstrcam Handicap by 
two lengths over Legion. Maribel Blum's 5-ycar-old colt 
covered the I'/«miles in 2:0055. 

MOTOR SPORTS— CALE YARBOROUGH averaged 
73.084 mph for 245 laps to beat Darrell Wallrip and 
earn $10,450 in the rain-shortened Richmond 400 


ing .23 second ahead of Ingcmar Stcnntark. Heideg¬ 
ger's win puls him just II points behind countryman 
Franz Klammer in the point standings. 

SPEED SKATING— ERIC HEIDEN.a University of Wis¬ 
consin freshman, won his third world title in as many 
weeks by taking the sprint championships in Alkmaar. 
The Netherlands SYLVIA BURKA of Canada won the 
women's crown. 

TENNIS —Sixth-seeded BRIAN GOTTFRIED of Fori 
Lauderdale. Fla. upset Argentina's Guillermo Vilas 2-6. 
6-1.6-3 to take the $35,200 first prize in the American 
Airlines Games in Palm Springs. Calif. 

MARTINA NAVRATILOVA defeated Sue Barker 
6-4, 6-4 to win a $100,000 Virginia Slims tournament 
in Detroit 

TRACK & FIELD —Tour women's world indoor records 
were set at the National AAU Indoor Championships 
in Madison Square Garden: by ROSALYN BRYANT 
in the 220 <23.41; JANE FREDERICK in the 60-yard 
hurdles (7,31; the LOS ANGELES MERCURETTES. 
anchored by Bryant, in the 880-yard medley relay 
(1:42.6): and SUSAN BRODOCK in the mile walk 
(7:05.9). Some of the outstanding male performances 
were: TODD SCULLY'S world-indoor-record two-mile 
walk (13:02.5—breaking the old record by 21.5 seconds): 
TOMMY HAYNES' double in the long jump (26' /,") 
and triple jump (55'2>/. "l; MAC WILKINS' 69' I'/," 
in Ihe shotput: and ARIZONA STATE'S 3:12.3 (with 
HERMAN FRAZIER running a 46.8 anchor) in the 
mile relay. 

MILEPOSTS —C LEARED: By an Amarillo. Texas jury. 
ERNIE HOLMES, Pittsburgh Steeler defensive tackle, 
of charges of possession of cocaine (page 24 1 

RATIFIED: By the NFL owners and representatives of 
the NFL Players Association, a five-year multimillion- 
dollar player contract (page 63). 

DIED: HENRY JORDAN. 42. defensive tackle for the 
Cleveland Browns (I957-S8I and Green Bay Packers 
11959-69); of a heart attack, in Milwaukee 


CREDITS 

*— D ck Raphael, is—drawing by Arnold Roth ia-i»— 
Noil leifer *0.21—Jerry Cooke B II Eppridge (2! *2. 
23—M.ckey Pheger (3). Enrico Eeroreiii (3). Hem? 
Kluetmeier 12). Carl iwasaki (3). Manny Millan. Antho¬ 
ny Donna 42— courtesy Universal Studio. 47 —John 
D Hanlcn 50.S2— TonyTomsic, #4 —EricSchwe lardt 
»4— Manny Millar *3— Tony Tnolo: 7»— Buck Miller- 
Miiwaukee Sentinel (1) 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



AMIE KNOX 


A Princclon senior. Knox 
is the No. 2-rankcd col¬ 
legiate female squash 
player, with a career dual¬ 
match record of 29-2. A 
four-year tennis and field- 
hockey starter, she needs 
a fourth tennis letter to be 
the second Tiger to cam 
12 varsity letters. 



DEBORAH MOLBURG 

Ctviii Haxbon. N H. 

Mol burg. 31, has raced 
sled dogs for 20 years and 
is the first woman named 
as M usher of the Year by 
Team <6 Trial magazine. 
Molburg had three firsts 
and two seconds in her 
five 1976 races, including 
the Laconia (N.H.) world 
championship. 



CHRIS WENTZ 

Niw Tripoli Pa 

A senior at Northwestern 
High. Chris set a stale 
record of 71 pins—in¬ 
cluding 18 in a row. 
Chris, who wrestles in 
the 112- and 119-pound 
classes, has a four-year 
record of 88-4 and has 
twice finished second in 
the state tournament. 


ABBY CURRIER 

Laxi Cm. Mich 

Abby. 17, averaged 26 
points and 15.6 rebounds 
per game to lead Lake 
City High to a 24-0 sea¬ 
son and the state Class D 
championship. A 5'II" 
center with a career total 
of 1,525 points. Abby is 
also the Class D shotput 
and discus champion. 



DICK VOITH 

Bauisiori 

Voith, a senior at Haver- 
ford (Pa.) College, scored 
a school-record 2.158 
points in four basketball 
seasons. The 6'2" Voith 
averaged 27.4 points per 
game this season and led 
the Fords to an 18-7 rec¬ 
ord. the most wins in 
Havcrford history. 



HENRY HOWARD 


Howard, a 39-year-old 
painting contractor, set a 
world duckpin bowling 
record by rolling a high 
10-game set of 1.647 
(without a single 200 
game) while qualifying 
for the pro tour in Nor¬ 
folk. Va. Howard has a 
153 pin average, 
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hole THE READERS TAKI 


A LOT OF RUBLES 

Sir. 

I thoroughly enjoyed William Oscar John¬ 
son's intriguing account of the high-powered 
negotiations between the Soviet Union and 
the three major American television networks 
for the TV rights to the 1980 Olympic Games 
(A Contract with the Kremlin. Feb. 21). It 
was interesting to learn how completely the 
Soviets’ ideological disdain for capitalism and 
profiteering vanishes when they are the ones 
who stand to make the better pan of S85 
million. 

Now that NBC has agreed to pay this ex¬ 
orbitant sum on behalf of all of us who watch 
their programs and buy the products of their 
sponsors, it will take a super effort on the net¬ 
work's part to give us our money’s worth. On 
the other hand, if NBC can handle the Olym¬ 
pics with the excellence that we have become 
accustomed to. thanks to the previous efforts 
of ABC. the price of S85 million may prove 
to be a bargain. 

Randy Baldwin 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sir: 

Please send copies of your Feb. 21 issue to 
President Jimmy Carter and Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance with my compliments and 
bill me accordingly. The article should be re¬ 
quired reading for anyone contemplating ne¬ 
gotiations with the Russians. 

Raymond C. Site ari 
Urbana. III. 

Sir: 

Lenin said the capitalists would sell the 
rope that would be used to hang them. He 
was wrong. NBC has bought it. 

Mark E. Medvetz 
Jackson. N.J. 

Sir: 

Another Russian wheat deal. 

Gary Arnold 
Denton. N.C. 

Sir: 

Your article portrays the supposedly 
shrewd network executives as overeager. op¬ 
portunistic. bumbling lads overstuffed with a 
sense of their mission and self-importance. It 
is time to justify the purpose and expense of 
such nonsense. The overpriced, political 
and/or big-business sham that quadrennially 
masquerades as the Olympic Games is noth¬ 
ing more than a vaudeville show from which 
the participants graduate to the big time. It is 
an unfortunate commentary on the state of 
our world community and its regard for the 
ideals of the Games. 

(The Rev.) Jonathan Almond 
North Kingstown. R.l. 


Sir: 

I'm afraid that 1980 will be it for the Olym¬ 
pics. Nobody will be able to afford the Games 
anymore. 

Peter Anderson 
Syracuse. N.Y. 

Sir: 

I am appalled by the deplorable manner in 
which our television networks were Heated 
by the Russians. It is disgusting to think that 
we would stoop to the slea/y Soviet demands. 

I admire the CBS people for their turndown 
of the deal when they had it for the asking. I 
have contempt for NBC for rushing in to grab 
it. May NBC lose its shirt. 

Terry N. Anderson 
Springfield. Mo. 

Sir: 

The so-called surprise winner of the 1980 
Olympic television deal is in reality the loser. 
ABC and CBS are the victorious ones. The 
eventual impact of the totally unrealistic S85 
million shelled out by NBC will be on the con¬ 
sumer. so in essence we. too. are losers. 

But the Russians are the main source of 
my disgust. They treated the networks like 
dirt. I just wish our networks had had the fore¬ 
sight to pool their negotiating power and re¬ 
sources to get a realistic cost figure, to make 
the Russians bargain on our terms. 

Mark R. Winters 
John L. Maddlx 
State College. Pa. 

Sir: 

William Oscar Johnson asks who won this 
confrontation. We all know who won. The 
score is Russia 85. the U.S. and NBC 0. 

Jack R. Nielsen 
Arvin. Calif. 

Sir: 

There are two points that I feel must be 
made to complete the story. First, no mention 
was made of Al Rush, NBC senior vice-pres¬ 
ident for program and sports administration, 
whose dealings over the two-year period with 
the Soviet Olympic and television authorities, 
as well as within NBC. were most significant 
in bringing the pool idea to near reality. 

The second point that concerns me is the 
incorrect impression left by the story of 
Roone Arledge's activities during the closing 
weeks of the battle. I must congratulate him 
on his persistence, which continued up to the 
time (some two hours before the signing cere¬ 
monies) when his European representative. 
Georges Croses. met Madame Monique Bcr- 
lioux of the IOC at the Moscow airport and 
tried to upset the NBC agreement. The im¬ 
pression that Roone ever deviated in his de¬ 
sire for these Games is incorrect. He is a splen¬ 


did competitor and I think you do him an 
injustice by not reporting his activities right 
to the final gun, 

Carl Lindemann Jr. 

Vice-President. Sports 
NBC Television 
New York City 
Sir: 

There’s a rumor going around here at ABC 
Television that the initials NBC stand for Na¬ 
tional Bolshevik Company. 

Dolg Gltnard 
New York City 
Sir: 

Now we know what the “N" in NBC stands 

for: “nuts.” as in “They are-” 

Michael G. Hltsko 
Norwalk, Calif. 

Sir: 

As a rooter for the underdog. I'm glad NBC 

Steve Kinney 
Farmington. Maine 
Sir: 

I'd like to add a few facts. When Lothar 
Bock told me that he knew people in Mos¬ 
cow working on the 1980 Olympics and sug¬ 
gested that perhaps if he helped one of the 
networks with the Games it would help him 
w ith his cultural projects. I called all three net¬ 
works: Roone Arlcdge of ABC. Bob Wusslcr 
of CBS and Chet Simmons of NBC- Arledge 
and Simmons were out. and Wusslcr was on 
a long-distance phone call. Wussler called 
back and asked that Lothar and I come to his 
office that afternoon. We did. and the rest of 
the story is well documented in the article. 

Bi d Greenspan 
Cappy Productions 
New York City 

THE GANDOLF REPORT 

Sir: 

Those of us out here in TV land with an 
abiding interest in preserving the English lan¬ 
guage arc most appreciative of your piece on 
Ray Gandolf of CBS Morning News (TV/Ra- 
Dio. Feb. 14>. In this age of pretty faces, phony 
teeth and balloon brains, he is the ideal blend 
of literacy, succinctness and wit. 

If the station executives and the TV/radio 
professors of America want to know how 
sports should be presented (without cliches, 
hype and homcrism), I suggest they tape Ray’s 
shows for a week and use them as texts. Ray 
and Hughes Rudd are masters of understate¬ 
ment. true pros in a spotty league of over¬ 
rated amateurs. Worst of all, they do not get 
a fraction of the acclaim due them. 

W. Rick Garr 
Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 

continued 
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The 

last battery 


your car 


This is the JCPenney Battery. The one that 
started a revolution in car batteries. 

It never needs water. It has more 
starting power than any other battery you 
can buy. And it's fully warranted for as 


long as you own your car.. If it fails, return 
it. We'll replace it free. Can your present 
battery match all that? 

Available only at JCPenney Auto Centers 
or catalog desks. $49,00 with trade-in. 








19TH HOLE continued 


WE’RE THRIFTY 
WE’RE COMING 
TO GET YOU. 



With competition-beating rates on 
clean, new Chevrolets and other fine 
cars And by picking you up nght 
outside the baggage claim area and 
taking you to your departure gate 
We're coming to get you with a 
top-to-bottom company policy of 
personalized service and savings at 
our Thnfty Rent-A-Car Centers 
Reserve your Thnfty car in 
advance For out-of-town 
reservations or information, see 
your travel agent or call our 
toll-free number * 

For local service, call 
the Thnfty office in your 
city We're coming to get 
you in all 50 States, m 
Canada and Europe 


IHRIFTY 

I RENT-A-CAR 


From Oklahoma 
call collect (918) 664-8844 


International Headquarters For maximum savings 

2424 N Shendan Road investigate our Special Account Ran 

Tulsa. Oklahoma 74151 Franchises available 



If you're about to make a move, here's how to 
insure that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets there as 
soon as you do! 

1. Let us know 4 weeks in advance 

2. Attach the address label on the cover of one of 
your subscription copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 541 North Fair¬ 
banks Court. Chicago. Illinois 60611 
For even faster service on this or other matters 
concerning your subscription—billing, renewal, 
complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll-free: 1 

800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) i _ 

To order SPORTS ILLUSTRATED check box: [ 1 new Cl renewal 



Sir: 

The only better way to start the day would 
be with 15 minutes of Ray Gandolf in lieu of 
the five minutes we are given. 

Jimmy Goldman 
Pittsburgh 

BOAR HUNT 

Sir: 

As a charter subscriber to SI. let me con¬ 
gratulate you on the article Ugly. Pestiferous 
and Prepotent (Feb. 7) by William Humphrey 
and also on its unusual illustrations. It was 
well written, descriptive and even pictur¬ 
esque. One can well imagine being one of 
the group of hunters. 

Richard J. Miller. M.D. 

Kennett Square. Pa. 

Sir: 

I enjoyed William Humphrey’s evocative 
piece on boar hunting in the Sologne. partly, 
no doubt, because 1 am a professor of French 
and therefore inclined to appreciate the liter¬ 
ary allusions (e.g., Vigny's romantic poem) 
and the sketches of French mores. But I feel 
obliged to offer one correction. Contrary to 
what Humphrey says, Alexandre Dumas had 
more than a drop of blue blood in his veins. 
As Andr6 Maurois points out in his biography 
of the three Alexandre Dumases. the writer's 
grandfather was “a onetime colonel, and 
Commissaire-G£n6ral of artillery [and] came 
of a noble Norman family, and held the cour¬ 
tesy title of marquis." Your readers might be 
interested to know a little more about how this 
family came into being: the "marquis" sired a 
son by a black slave girl in the French West In¬ 
dies. This mulatto boy later became a general 
in Napoleon's army as well as the father of the 
Alexandre Dumas who figures in Humphrey's 
story. 

James S. Patty 
Nashville 

THE WINNER'S VIEW 

Sir 

E. J. Kahn Jr.'s article on the World Cham¬ 
pionship of Backgammon (A Quarter a Point 
Isn't Twenty-Five Cents. Feb. 7) was very in¬ 
teresting. He captures some of the exciting 
world of tournament backgammon but. un¬ 
fortunately. expresses the typical loser’s syn¬ 
drome that his opponents won only because 
they threw fantastically lucky dice. As one 
who has been playing the game for a year 
and a half. I can tell him that I've had my 
share of bad dice. I can also point out that 
I’ve had good dice as well and answer his 
last question as to who won by simply sign¬ 
ing this letter. 

Ken Goodman 
1977 World Backgammon Champion 
Des Plaines. III. 


CITY _ STAT E_ ZIP 

Subscription price in the U S . Canada. Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands $20 a year 
Military personnel anywhere in the world $17 50 All others. $24 a year 


Address editorial mail to Sporis ILLUSTRATED. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Cenier. New 
York. New York. 10020 












“Equal pay, equal recognition 
and the first woman admitted 
to The Club... 

What more could you ask for?” “Old Grand-Dad” 




Head ot'the Bourbon Family. 


Old Grand-Dad 

When you ask a lot more from life. 

Kentucky Straight Bourboi Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand Dad Distillery Co . Frankfort, Ky. 40601 











Gas. It could change 
your brand to Bkct. 


You might not know it, but cigarette smoke is 
mostly gas—many different kinds. Not just 'tar' 
and nicotine. 

And despite what we tobacco people think, 
some critics of smoking say it’s just as important to 
cut down on some of the gases as 
it is to lower ‘tar' and nicotine. 

No ordinary cigarette does 
both. But Fact does. 

Fact is the first cigarette with 
the revolutionary Purite filter. And 
Fact reduces gas concentrations 
while it reduces ‘tar and nicotine. 

Read the pack. It tells how 
you get the first low gas, low ‘tar 
smoke with good, nch taste. rhe selective filter. 

Taste as good as the leading ’ s T t£'^ ns itiedul 

kimz-size brand. gases in smoke that t 

And that's not fiction. ZS^ ving ' 

That’s a Fact. 


fact: 


Fact is the first cigarette with 
Purite granules. 

The selective filtering agent. 

Selective. 

Th^l means it reduces specific 
gases in smoke that taste bad. 

Without removing the elements 
that taste good. 

So, for the first time, you get 
low gas. low “tar," and satisfying 
taste in one cigarette. 

Fact: The low gas, low “tar." 


Available in regular and menthol. 


Fhct: The low gas, low ‘tar.’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Regular, 14 mg. "tar," 1.0 mg. nicotine; Menthol, 

13 mg. "tar," 0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 76 







